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SUMMARY 


Development  of  a  new  wholesale  food  distribu- 
tion center  for  Boston  would  save  an  estimated 
$2.8  to  $4.8  million  annually  in  marketing  costs. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  relocation  in  the  new 
distribution  center  of  303  of  the  556  independent 
wholesale  firms  now  serving  the  Boston  area. 
This  group  includes  dealers  in  all  five  of  the  com- 
modity groups  studied — fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles; groceries;  meat  and  meat  products;  poultry, 
eggs,  and  dairy  products;  and  frozen  foods. 
Facilities  have  also  been  provided  for  a  refriger- 
ated warehouse,  dry  storage  warehouses,  and 
chainstore  warehouses. 

The  city  of  Boston  is  actively  pursuing  an  urban 
renewal  program  that  will  force  wholesale  food 
firms  in  the  Faneuil  Hall  market  area  to  relocate. 
A  comprehensive  study  of  all  wholesale  food  facil- 
ities in  the  metropolitan  area  revealed  that  many 
firms,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  Faneuil  Hall  area, 
were  operating  in  inadequate  facilities,  which  pre- 
vented adoption  of  efficient  food  handling 
methods.  A  food  distribution  center  would  solve 
the  problem  of  relocating  most  of  the  food 
wholesalers. 

The  facilities  recommended  for  the  new  food 
distribution  center  are  designed  for  the  volume  of 
food  handled  by  dealers  who  would  benefit  by  mov- 
ing to  new  facilities  or  who  will  be  required  to 
move  because  of  urban  renewal  projects.  The  rest 
of  the  dealers  have  new  or  modern  facilities,  or 
they  operate  partly  as  retailers  and  would  lose 
their  retail  business  if  they  moved. 

During  the  study  year,  an  estimated  4.4  million 
tons  of  food  moved  through  facilities  of  556  inde- 
pendent wholesalers  and  6  corporate  chains  to  all 
parts  of  Metropolitan  Boston  and  points  through- 
out New  England  and  eastern  Canada.  Trucks 
brought  about  54  percent  of  this  volume  into  the 
city ;  railroads  brought  45  percent ;  and  1  percent 
arrived  by  boat. 

The  costs  of  moving  nearly  2  million  tons  of 
food  through  the  independent  wholesale  facilities 
in  Boston  were  estimated  at  $45.5  million  in  the 
study  year.  Some  of  these  costs  were  excessive  or 
unnecessary  because  of  the  type  or  location  of  the 
facilities  in  which  the  wholesalers  operated. 
Many  of  the  buildings  were  not  designed  for  food- 
handling  operations,  nor  could  they  be  adapted  for 
use  of  modern  materials-handling  equipment. 
Many  facilities  did  not  have  direct  rail  con- 
nections. Locations  of  wholesale  food  firms  on 
narrow,  busy  streets  added  to  the  costs  of  receiving 


and  distributing  food  and  the  cost  of  transferring 
commodities  between  dealers.  These  factors 
also  affected  the  amount  of  spoilage  that  occurred. 

Facilities  suggested  for  the  proposed  center  are 
11  multiple-occupancy  buildings  with  218  units 
and  30  single-occupancy  buildings,  including 
buildings  for  a  public  refrigerated  warehouse,  2 
dry  storage  facilities,  and  2  chainstore  warehouses. 
Food  handling  operations  in  all  buildings  would 
be  on  a  single  level  at  the  height  of  the  floors  of 
rail  cars  and  trucks.  Double  rail  tracks  would  be 
at  the  rear  of  buildings.  The  buildings  are 
designed  for  use  of  modern  materials-handling 
equipment. 

In  the  layout  of  the  center,  the  facilities  are  ar- 
ranged by  commodity  groups  to  maintain  efficient 
operations  within  the  framework  of  the  entire 
market.  Streets  should  be  at  least  200  feet  wide 
where  buildings  face  each  other,  to  accommodate 
market  traffic  and  provide  adequate  parking. 

The  area  required  for  the  proposed  facilities  is 
171  acres.  It  is  recommended  that  an  additional 
75  acres  for  future  use  by  food  wholesalers  or  by 
allied  industries  be  included  in  the  initial  land 
purchase. 

The  cost  of  six  sites  considered  for  development 
of  a  wholesale  food  distribution  center  varies  from 
$6.4  to  24.6  million.  The  suggested  facilities  would 
cost  an  estimated  $31.5  million. 

If  the  center  is  financed  privately  and  is  built  on 
171  acres  varying  in  cost  from  $26,000  to  $100,000 
per  acre,  rentals  for  the  various  types  of  facilities 
would  range  from  $1.50  to  $8.10  per  square  foot. 
This  example  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  munici- 
pal or  State  assistance  to  develop  the  center,  nor 
the  possibility  that  a  private  developer  might 
construct  the  facilities  on  a  leasehold  arrangement. 
Regardless  of  the  financing  method,  projected 
operating  savings  could  be  realized  only  if  modern 
materials-handling  procedures  were  used. 

In  addition  to  a  reduction  in  marketing  costs, 
benefits  could  accrue  to  producers,  buyers,  whole- 
sale dealers,  market  employees,  transportation 
agencies,  consumers,  and  the  metropolitan  area. 
Operation  of  price-making  and  price-reflecting 
forces  would  be  improved;  rail  and  truck  opera- 
tions would  be  simplified ;  quality  of  food  would  be 
easier  to  maintain;  sanitation  problems  would 
be  reduced;  the  tax  base  and  revenues  could  be 
increased  through  better  economic  use  of  present 
market  areas;  and  the  value  of  the  land  used  for 
the  new  development  would  increase. 
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BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 


This  study  of  wholesale  food  marketing  in  Bos- 
ton was  initiated  in  1962  at  the  request  of  Boston 
city  officials  and  responsible  civic  agencies.  The 
request  was  prompted  by  the  activation  of  the 
Downtown  Waterfront  Renewal  project}  which 
will  force  the  relocation  of  one  of  the  major  con- 
centrations of  food  wholesalers  in  the  city.  The 
Waterfront  renewal  project  is  a  joint  undertaking 
of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  proper  food  distribution  facilities  for  the 
entire  city,  Boston  officials  requested  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  wholesale  food  handling 
facilities  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

A  previous  study  conducted  in  1948  by  the  De- 
partment placed  primary  emphasis  on  the  Faneuil 
Hall  Market  area,  because  pending  highway  con- 
struction was  to  displace  about  100  food  dealers 
in  that  section  of  the  city.  A  result  of  that  study 
was  the  construction  of  a  new  wholesale  meat  dis- 
tribution center  in  South  Boston.  However,  most 
of  the  displaced  firms  relocated  within  the  Faneuil 
Hall  area,  and  the  food  handling  situation  in 
Faneuil  Hall  has  not  materially  changed  since 
that  time. 

The  present  study  had  the  following  objectives  : 

•  To  analyze  the  wholesale  marketing  facilities 
for  major  food  commodities  and  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  these  facilities  in  light  of 
present  and  future  needs. 

•  To  estimate  the  major  measurable  costs  and 
other  factors  involved  in  handling  these  com- 
modities under  present  operating  conditions. 

•  To  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  facilities 


required  to  provide  efficient  wholesale  market 
ing  of  these  commodities,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, probable  operating  expenses,  and  source 
of  income  in  the  proposed  facilities. 
•  To  outline  the  potential  benefits  that  might  be 
derived  from  construction  of  modern  whole- 
sale food  facilities  for  serving  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  Boston  metro- 
politan area  is  denned  as  the  city  of  Boston  and 
the  townships  and  counties  contained  within  State 
Circumferential  Route  128.  In  this  area  there  are 
65  municipalities.  The  area  covers  approximately 
97  square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  2.6  million 
people. 

This  study  was  concerned  with  marketing  facili- 
ties of  independent  food  wholesalers  for  the  major 
food  groups.  The  commodities  included  were 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  groceries;  meat  and 
meat  products;  poultry,  eggs,  and  manufactured 
dairy  products;  and  frozen  foods.  In  addition, 
facilities  of  food  chains  operating  in  the  area  were 
examined. 

All  the  data  relating  to  the  amount  of  each  com- 
modity received  by  the  dealers  and  the  costs  of 
handling  the  products  from  point  of  initial  receipt 
through  various  wholesale  channels  were  obtained 
by  the  contractor.  Information  was  obtained  from 
the  wholesale  dealers,  buyers  who  patronized  the 
various  markets,  truckers,  railroad  officials,  labor 
union  officials,  representatives  of  the  city,  others 
connected  with  the  wholesale  food  industry  in 
Boston,  and  the  Market  News  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  data  were 
based  on  calendar  year  1961,  the  latest  available 
data  at  the  time  of  the  study. 


FOOD  MARKETING  IN  BOSTON 


Boston  receives  about  4y2  million  tons  of  food 
commodities  annually  from  producing  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  and  overseas.     This 


food  is  distributed  by  556  independent  wholesale 
firms  and  6  corporate  chains  to  points  throughout 
Xew   England  and  eastern  Canada.     Some  food 


is  shipped  directly  to  local  processors  and  retail 
establishments,  and  to  public  warehouses  for  re- 
distribution to  local  processors  located  in  and  out- 
side Greater  Boston.  This  volume  was  not 
included  in  the  study  since  it  does  not  move 
through  wholesale  food  facilities  within  the  metro- 
politan area. 

Many  trucking  firms  serve  the  Boston  wholesale 
food  industry.  A  network  of  highways  extends 
from  the  city.  Three  major  railroads — the 
Boston  and  Maine,  New  York  Central  System,  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Co.1 — provide  direct  service  to  some  whole- 
sale food  facilities.  In  addition,  the  Union 
Freight  Railroad  provides  switching  service  in  the 
downtown  waterfront  area.  These  railroads  pro- 
vide team  tracks  and  holding  yards  for  many  firms 
that  are  not  directly  served  by  rail.  Foreign  and 
domestic  steamship  lines  serve  importers  of  food 
commodities  through  the  Port  of  Boston.  Highly 
specialized  food  commodities  comprise  the  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  food  shipped  via  air 
freight. 

The  total  volume  of  direct  receipts  arriving  in 
the  Boston  metropolitan  area,  by  type  of  operator, 
commodity,  and  method  of  transportation,  is 
shown  in  table  1.  Although  this  table  includes  the 
volume  received  by  the  corporate  chains,  by 
method  of  transportation,  further  analysis  of  the 
chains  has  not  been  made  in  this  study.2 

Truck  receipts  represented  the  largest  percent- 


1  The  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  will  be  re- 
ferred to  subsequently  in  this  report  as  the  New  Haven. 

2  Most  of  the  firms  have  relatively  new  facilities,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  two  firms  that  might  consider  relocating 
would  disclose  confidential  information. 


age  of  direct  receipts.  The  independent  grocery, 
frozen  food,  poultry,  egg,  and  dairy  product  firms 
received  more  than  half  of  their  total  volume  by 
truck.  For  many  dealers  this  represented  the 
most  direct  method  of  receiving  commodities  at 
their  facilities. 

Rail  receipts  accounted  for  approximately  45 
percent  of  total  direct  receipts.  The  largest  rail 
receivers  among  the  independent  wholesalers  were 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers,  followed  by 
the  meat  and  meat  products  wholesalers.  The 
corporate  chains  received  slightly  less  than  half  of 
their  volume  by  rail.  For  most  wholesalers  who 
had  large  volumes  of  rail  receipts,  access  to"  rail 
facilities  was  convenient. 

Approximately  3  percent  of  the  direct  receipts 
of  independent  dealers  arrived  by  boat.  Grocery 
firms  represented  the  largest  single  group  of  im- 
porters; about  7  percent  of  their  volume  was  re- 
ceived by  boat.  Some  dairy  products,  meats,  and 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  also  imported. 

Description  of  Facilities 

In  Metropolitan  Boston  there  are  three  major 
market  areas  where  wholesale  food  operations  are 
located:  Faneuil  Hall,  South  Boston,  and 
Charlestown.  In  addition  to  these  clearly  denned 
markets,  there  are  many  individual  wholesale 
operations  located  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the  market 
area  for  these  firms  is  designated  as  "Other 
Boston.'"  Figure  1  shows  the  location  of  the 
Faneuil  Hall,  South  Boston,  and  Charlestown 
market  areas,  the  major  highways,  the  railroads, 
and  the  international  airport. 


Table  1. — Volume  and  percentage  of  food  commodities  received,  by  type  of  wholesale  dealer,  com- 
modity, and  method  of  transportation,  Boston,  1961 


Tvpe  of  wholesale  dealer 

Volume 

Percentage 

and  commodity 

Truck  ' 

Rail 

Boat 

Total 

Truck  i 

Rail 

Boat 

Total 

Independent  dealers: 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 

Groceries 

Tons 

302,  647 
272,  035 
216,  792 

124,  173 
61,  316 

Tons 

360,  787 
225,  247 
220,  357 

18,  300 
46,  906 

Tons 

1,588 

38,  092 

6,  178 

3,  143 

Tons 

665,  022 
535,  374 
443,  327 

145,  616 
108,  222 

Percent 

45 
51 
49 

85 
57 

Percent 

54 
42 
50 

13 
43 

Percent 

1 

7 
1 

2 
0 

Percent 

100 
100 

Meat  and  meat  products     _   .. 
Poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy 

products. 
Frozen  foods 

100 

100 
100 

Total 

976,  963 

871,597 

49,  001 

1,  897,  561 

51 

46 

3 

100 

Corporate  chains  (all 

commodities) 

1,  350,  684 

1,  100,  570 

4,  913 

2,  456,  167 

55 

1  45 

0 

100 

Total 

2,  327,  647 

1,  972,  167 

53,  914 

4,  353,  728 

54 

45 

1 

100 

1  Includes  receipts  by  air. 
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Figure  1. — Boston  :  Location  of  the  Faneuil  Hall,  South  Boston,  and  Charlestown  market  areas,  the  major  highways,  the 

railroads,  and  the  international  airport. 


The  largest  concentration  of  dealers  is  in  the 
Faneuil  Hall  market.  These  dealers  receive  285,- 
000  tons  of  food — 15  percent  of  the  independent 
wholesale  food  volume  in  the  city.  The  second 
major  market  area,  South  Boston,  contains  pre- 
dominantly fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  and  meat 
and  meat  product  firms.  These  firms  receive  ap- 
proximately 739,000  tons,  or  39  percent  of  the  in- 
dependent volume.  The  third  major  market  area 
is  located  in  Charlestown,  where  360,000  tons,  or 
19  percent  of  the  independent  volume,  is  received. 
The  fourth  and  final  classification  of  market  areas, 
Other  Boston,  covers  the  other  independent 
dealers,  who  receive  approximately  513,000  tons, 
or  27  percent  of  the  independent  volume. 

Faneuil    Hall    Market    Area 

The  Faneuil  Hall  market  has  long  been  a  center 
of  food  marketing  in  the  city  of  Boston.  In  1740, 
Peter  Faneuil,  a  leading  merchant  and  importer, 
recognized  the  need  for  improving  food  marketing 
facilities  in  the  city  and  offered  a  suitable  building 
to  accommodate  food  dealers  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  city.  The  building  contained  stalls 
for  sellers  on  the  first  floor  and  a  public  meeting 
room  on  the  second  floor.  A  third  floor  was  added 
as  an  armory  in  1806.  The  original  building  un- 
derwent major  improvements  in  1898-99. 

In  1826,  a  long  granite  structure  to  the  east  of 
Faneuil  Hall  was  completed  and  officially  named 
"Faneuil  Hall  Market.'"  This  name  was  later 
changed  to  Quincy  Market  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  original  market  building  (fig.  2). 

Today,  these  two  historic  buildings  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  market  area.  On 
streets  facing  and  adjacent  to  these  buildings 
wholesale  food  operations  have  developed  without 
a  set  pattern.  Intermingled  with  wholesale  food 
firms  are  restaurants,  taverns,  and  stores  dealing 
in  crates,  boxes,  paper,  twine,  hardware,  store  fix- 
tures, clothing,  shoes,  and  many  other  products. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  local  express  companies 
maintain  loading  and  assembly  points  in  the 
market. 

This  market  area  is  located  in  the  hub  of  Boston 
approximately  one-half  mile  from  City  Hall  and 
the  downtown  shopping  area.  The  boundaries  of 
the  market  are  Central  Street,  Congress  Street, 
Dock  Square,  Union  Street,  Hanover  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  Eastern  Avenue,  and  Boston  Harbor.  The 
Central  Artery,  or  John  Fitzgerald  Expressway, 
splits  the  market. 

The  Faneuil  Hall  market  contains  273  whole- 
sale food  firms.  The  104  fruit  and  vegetable 
wholesalers  make  up  the  largest  group  of  dealers. 
The  next  largest  group  is  101  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts firms.    There  are  also  27  grocery,  38  poultry, 


egg,  and  dairy  products,  and  3  frozen  food  firms 
located  in  and  around  the  Faneuil  Hall  and  Quin- 
cy Market  buildings.  The  location  of  wholesale 
dealers,  by  type  of  commodity  handled,  is  shown 
in  figure  3. 

The  "push  cart"  market,  located  on  Blackstone 
Street  between  North  and  Hanover  Streets,  has 
not  been  included  as  a  wholesale  operation  be- 
cause sales  are  predominantly  retail.  On  week- 
ends this  area  becomes  a  bedlam  where  peddlers 
and  small  businessmen  make  retail  sales  of  a  vari- 
ety of  foods  that  have  not  been  distributed 
through  local  wholesale  food  channels. 

The  Union  Freight  Railroad  provides  limited 
rail  access  to  the  market.  (See  fig.  3.)  Direct  rail 
service  is  limited  to  stores  and  wharves  along  At- 
lantic Avenue.  Other  wholesalers  receiving  food 
commodities  by  rail  generally  use  team  tracks 
either  in  South  Boston  or  Charlestown. 

In  describing  the  facilities  in  the  Faneuil  Hall 
market,  it  is  only  fitting  to  begin  with  Faneuil 
Hall  itself.  This  historic  structure  is  81  feet  wide 
and  103  feet  deep,  and  it  contains  three  floors  and 
a  basement.  Only  the  basement  and  first  floor  of 
the  building  are  used  for  food  handling  activities. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  slightly  above 
street  level.  Interior  space  of  the  first  floor  is  di- 
vided into  stalls.  These  stalls  range  from  12  to  30 
feet  in  width  and  average  14  feet  in  depth.  Glass- 
fronted  coolers  and  display  cases  face  the  aisles 
which  extend  the  length  of  the  building.  Most 
stalls  have  small  mezzanine  cubicles  used  for  office 
space. 

The  basement  of  the  building  is  divided  into 
units  of  various  sizes  by  stone  partitions.  Each 
unit  has  one  narrow  opening  at  street  level.  All 
merchandise  must  move  through  this  narrow  pas- 
sageway, down  steep  stairs,  into  the  basement 
work  and  sales  area.  The  reverse  process  must  be 
repeated  when  merchandise  is  sold.  There  is  no 
access  between  individual  units.  The  sidewalk 
surrounding  the  building  is  about  10  feet  wide 
with  an  8-inch  curb  and  a  covered  canopy. 

There  were  15  meat  and  meat  products  dealers 
and  1  fruit  and  vegetable  dealer  using  about  5,000 
square  feet  of  space  in  the  basement  and  first  floor 
of  Faneuil  Hall.  These  firms  engaged  in  both 
wholesale  and  retail  operations. 

The  Quincy  Market  building  is  about  50  feet 
wide  and  535  feet  long,  with  two  stories  and  a 
basement.  The  basement  and  first  floor  are  used 
for  the  physical  handling  of  food  commodities; 
the  second  floor  provides  office  space  for  dealers 
or  brokers. 

The  first  floor  is  raised  about  3  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sidewalk.  Inside,  a  center  walkway 
extends  the  entire  length  of  the  first  floor  (fig.  4) . 
On  either  side  of  the  walkway,  stalls  are  available 
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Fku're  2. — Faneuil  Hall  is  the  three-story  building  with  a  cupola  at  left  center;  the  long  building  in  the  foreground 
is  Quincy  Market.  Many  of  the  buildings  to  the  rear  of  Faneuil  Hall  have  been  demolished  for  the  new  govern- 
ment center. 


for  dealers  to  display  and  sell  food  commodities. 
Above  the  stalls,  space  is  provided  for  either  mez- 
zanine offices  or  storage.  The  stalls  vary  from  12 
to  45  feet  in  width  and  18  to  22  feet  in  depth ;  they 
are  18  feet  high.  A  restaurant  is  provided  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  building. 

Here,  as  in  Faneuil  Hall,  access  to  the  basement 
stores  is  by  steep,  narrow  stairways.  Some  firms 
have  excavated  under  the  sidewalk  to  obtain  addi- 
tional space.  Dealers  who  occupy  basement  units 
are  permitted  to  use  sidewalks  for  display  at  no 
additional  cost.  These  sidewalks  average  24  feet 
wide  and  are  covered  by  a  canopy. 

Many  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  with 
facilities  in  the  building  store  their  products  on 
the  sidewalk  and  often  stack  them  in  the  street. 
Occasionally  a  dealer  conducts  the  major  part  of 
his  business  from  the  sidewalk.  Although  a  city 
ordinance  requires  a  4-foot  continuous  walkway 
around   the  market   building,  there  are  periods 


when  a  two-wheel  handtruck  can  barely  pass  the 
stacks  of  merchandise.  Often,  in  periods  of  peak 
sales,  large  quantities  of  produce  are  stored  over- 
night on  the  sidewalk  surrounding  the  building. 

Refrigerant  is  supplied  to  both  Quincy  Market 
and  Faneuil  Hall  by  a  local  cold  storage  company. 
At  the  time  of  the  study,  there  were  plans  to  dis- 
continue this  service  and  many  firms  had  installed 
their  own  refrigeration  equipment. 

The  streets  that  surround  the  market  buildings 
are  inadequate  to  handle  normal  market  traffic. 
The  problem  of  antiquated  buildings  served  by 
narrow  streets  has  been  general  in  Boston  for  al- 
most a  century  (fig.  5).  To  this  situation,  add 
several  thousand  motor  vehicles  engaged  in  non- 
market  business,  along  with  the  necessary  market 
traffic  needed  to  transfer  food  items  between 
wholesale  facilities,  markets,  and  retailers,  and 
the  result  is  frequent  massive  traffic  tieups  in  the 
Faneuil  Hall  market.    These  tieups  result  in  cost- 
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Figure  3. — A  land  use  map  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  market  area. 


ly  delays  in  the  transfer  of  food  between  whole- 
salers and  consumers.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  alleviate  the  traffic  situation  by  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  regulations.  Congestion  is  always  a  prob- 
lem during  market  hours,  however,  because  the 
streets  are  not  wide  enough  to  permit  both  efficient 
traffic  flow  and  necessary  space  for  unloading  and 
parking. 

Many  of  the  buildings  that  surround  the  mar- 
ket, were  constructed  during  the  colonial  era. 
These  brick  or  stone  structures  contain  from  one 
to  six  stories  with  access  to  the  upper  levels  by 
stairs  or  slow  freight  elevators.  Difficulties  are 
often  encountered  with  work  procedures  and 
equipment  utilization  because  stairways,  elevator 


shafts,  or  support  columns  prevent  improvements 
in  layouts.  In  most  buildings  it  is  impossible  to 
have  proper  aisle  spacing ;  storage  on  upper  levels 
is  required,  which  makes  additional  labor  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  products.  The  floors  of  these 
buildings  are  often  too  weak  to  permit  efficient 
stacking  methods.  In  some  meat  facilities  rails 
for  efficient  handling  are  nonexistent. 

Generally,  the  basements  are  damp  and  subject 
to  flooding  at  high  tide,  and  thus  are  unsuitable 
for  food  handling. 

Few  facilities  have  either  a  front  or  rear  plat- 
form, and  the  sidewalk  has  to  be  used  for  loading 
and  unloading  operations.  In  some  cases,  side- 
walk space  is  rented  from  adjacent  firms. 


Figure  4. — The  first  floor  sales  area  of  the  Quincy  Market  building.     Note  the  mezzanine  offices. 


High  fire  insurance  rates  are  common  because 
of  the  age  and  condition  of  these  buildings.  Avail- 
able toilet  facilities  are  antiquated,  poorly  located, 
and  unsanitary. 

With  the  construction  of  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Expressway,  the  Faneuil  Hall  market  was  divided 
into  two  areas.  Some  of  the  wholesalers  located 
on  the  east  side  have  remodeled  their  buildings  in 
an  attempt  to  make  the  interior  layout  more  effi- 
cient within  the  limitations  of  these  old  buildings. 
However,  the  firms  on  the  east  side  were  isolated 
from  the  main  market  by  new  traffic  patterns,  such 
as  one-way  streets  and  ramps  that  provide  access 
to  the  elevated  highway.  This  has  created  artifi- 
cial barriers  to  customer  traffic. 

South   Boston   Market  Area 

A  total  of  96  wholesale  food  dealers  are  located 
in  South  Boston.     Most  of  these  firms  are  in  two 


locations:  46  are  in  or  near  the  Boston  Market 
Terminal  and  46  are  at  Newmarket,  which  is  about 
1.5  miles  from  the  terminal.  The  other  4  firms  are 
outside  these  two  areas. 

Figure  6  shows  the  location  of  food  wholesalers, 
by  commodity,  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  Boston 
Market  Terminal  and  at  Newmarket. 

The  Boston  Market  Terminal  was  formed  in  the 
1920's,  when  three  freight  sheds  in  South  Boston 
owned  by  the  New  Haven  were  converted  into 
wholesale  food  marketing  facilities.  These  three 
sheds,  together  with  the  adjacent  team  tracks,  were 
used  for  receiving  and  wholesaling  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Some  of  the  multiple-  and  single- 
story  warehouse  buildings  surrounding  the  origi- 
nal facilities  have  been  taken  over  by  various  firms 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  food  commodities. 
These  include  grocery  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
firms,  a  frozen  food  firm,  food  chain  warehouses, 
coffee  roasters,  and  extract  and  spice  merchants. 
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and  the  narrow  streets  that  serve  the  Quincy  Market  building. 


Ill  addition,  nonfood  firms  located  in  the  market 
include  trucking  companies,  plumbing  and  ware- 
house suppliers,  wool  storage  warehouses,  and 
scrap  yards. 

The  Boston  Market  Terminal  facilities  consist 
of  two  of  the  original  sheds:  at  the  time  of  the 
study  the  other  building  was  leased  to  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  and  was  not  used  for  food  handling. 
The  two  buildings  presently  occupied  by  the  termi- 
nal are  called  "11  House*'  and  "12  House."  These 
buildings  provide  space  for  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table dealers  and  offices  for  food  brokers.  The 
buildings  are  of  reinforced  concrete  with  brick 
facing.  There  are  43  independent  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  dealers,  2  grocery  firms,  and  a  frozen 
food  firm  in  these  and  other  buildings  near  the 
terminal. 

The  Boston  Market  Terminal  is  the  primary 
receiver  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Bos- 
ton area.  Formerly  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Xew  Haven,  it  is  presently  owned  by  a  closed  cor- 
poration consisting  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
receivers  operating  in  the  terminal. 

Since  the  terminal  has  become  a  private  cor- 
poration, over-the-road  trucks  are  permitted  to 
use  the  facilities.  To  encourage  this  business  an 
open  platform  has  been  added  to  one  of  the  ter- 
minal buildings.  Access  to  this  platform  is  by 
paved  driveways  from  Fargo  Street  or  from  C 
Street.  However,  congestion  is  often  a  problem 
on  C  Street  because  of  the  loading  out  operations 
of  the  terminal  and  the  independent  firms  across 


the  street.  This  activity  narrows  the  roadway  to 
a  single  lane  (fig.  7).  As  a  result,  considerable, 
delay  is  often  encountered. 

The  Xew  Haven  serves  the  terminal  by  direct 
rail  and  team  tracks,  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
facilities.  The  major  portion  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  move  through  this  market  are 
unloaded  from  the  team  tracks  into  the  buyers' 
trucks  rather  than  being  handled  through  the  ter- 
minal   facilities. 

The  enclosed  sections  of  the  two  buildings  of 
the  terminal  company  at  C  and  Fargo  Streets  con- 
tain about  98,000  square  feet  of  first  floor  space 
where  up  to  250  carlots  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
can  be  unloaded  for  display  and  sale.  Neither 
building  is  equipped  with  refrigeration,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  not  sold  must  be  reloaded 
into  rail  cars. 

House  tracks,  which  parallel  the  two  houses, 
along  with  adjacent  team  tracks,  provide  space 
for  800  cars.  This  facility  offers  a  daily  capacity 
of  about  550  carlots.  although  if  rarely  utilizes 
more  than  50  carlots  per  day.  Most  of  the  streets 
surrounding  these  buildings  and  the  team  track 
areas  are  paved. 

The  platforms  extending  from  the  two  terminal 
houses  are  39  inches  high.  Bridge  plates  can  be 
used  in  unloading  rail  cars  and  loading  trucks. 

A  partial  second  floor  at  the  front  of  the  build- 
ings is  about  115  feet  deep.  Passageways  at  the 
second  floor  level  connect  the  buildings.  Second 
floor  space  is  occupied  by  offices  of  the  Boston 
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Figure  6. — South   Boston:   Wholesale  food  facilities  at  Newmarket  and  the  Boston  Market  Terminal  and  immediate 

vicinity. 


Figure  7. — Trucks  loading  at  the  terminal  facilities  and  at 
dealers'  stores  opposite  permit  only  one-lane  traffic. 

Market  Terminal  Co.,  its  individual  member  firms, 
brokers,,  a  private  inspection  bureau,  a  telegraph 
company,  a  barber  shop,  and  a  restaurant. 

Located  on  Northern  Avenue  adjacent  to  this 
market  district  is  the  fruit  auction  that  was  for- 


merly in  Charlestown.  This  facility  is  a  brick 
building  682  feet  long  and  195  feet  wide.  The 
auction  occupies  about  83,000  square  feet  at  the 
north  end  of  the  building.  This  l^-story  build- 
ing has  30  bays,  each  with  a  roll-up  door  on  B 
Street.  The  bays  are  served  by  a  52-inch-high 
rear  rail  platform  and  a  45-inch-high  front  truck 
platform.  The  interior  is  divided  into  four  areas. 
One  area  is  used  as  headquarters  for  a  stevedoring 
company  and  for  employee  welfare  rooms.  Bays 
1  through  10  are  heated  in  cold  weather  for  citrus 
fruit.  Bays  11  through  28  are  general  sales  space. 
The  other  two  bays  are  leased  to  a  trucking  com- 
pany for  general  freight  operation.  The  partial 
second  floor  provides  offices  for  the  auction  com- 
pany, citrus  cooperatives,  and  brokers. 

The  facilities  of  the  grocery  firms,  the  frozen 
food  firm,  and  the  other  fruit  and  vegetable  firms 
near  the  terminal  are  old  multistory  and  converted 
one-story  warehouses.  Some  of  these  firms  are 
in  makeshift  facilities  adapted  to  their  require- 
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-Newmarket :  Buildings  A  and  B  are  multiple-occupancy  buildings.     Other  buildings  around  the  triangular 
parking  lot  are  single-occupancy  buildings. 
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ments.  Most  firms  are  served  by  direct  rail; 
others  use  the  team  tracks  for  rail  receipts. 

In  1950,  20  meat  dealers,  who  had  to  move  from 
Faneuil  Hall  because  of  highway  construction, 
formed  the  Massachusetts  Food  Wholesale  Corp. 
This  group  cooperated  with  the  New  Haven  rail- 
road in  developing  in  South  Boston  new  facilities 
that  became  known  as  Newmarket  (fig.  8) .  At  the 
time  the  market  was  built,  two  major  meat  firms 
constructed  plants  adjacent  to  this  site  on  the 
east  side  of  the  New  Haven  railroad. 

The  boundaries  of  Newmarket  form  a  triangle 
between  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Southampton 
Street,  and  the  John  Fitzgerald  Expressway  (fig. 
6) .  The  area  contains  42  meat,  2  poultry,  egg,  and 
dairy  product,  and  2  frozen  food  firms. 

Building  A,  Building  B,  and  the  parking  lot 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  development  corp- 
oration. Building  A  is  about  750  feet  long  and 
128  feet  deep,  including  front  and  rear  platforms. 
It  contains  11  multiple-occupancy  units  that  are 
approximately  32  feet  wide  and  15  units  that  are 
25  feet  wide.  These  units  are  completely  refrig- 
erated on  the  first  floor.  The  front  platforms  are 
16  feet  wide  and  at  truckbed  height,  and  the  rear 
platforms  are  1-1  feet  wide  and  at  rail-car-floor 
height.  The  front  half  of  the  second  floor  is  gen- 
erally occupied  by  offices,  welfare  rooms,  and  re- 
frigeration equipment  of  the  tenants.  The  equip- 
ment room  and  the  office  area  each  have  a  separate 
entrance  to  the  hallway.  The  back  part  is  used 
for  a  restaurant,  offices,  and  general  storage.  The 
second  floor  area  is  served  by  a  freight  elevator 
at  the  end  of  the  building.  A  double  rail  spur 
behind  this  building  has  a  capacity  of  about  30 
cars.  The  second  track  is  rarely  used  because  of 
the  rapid  turnover  provided  by  a  contract  steve- 
doring company.  The  rear  entrances  of  these 
multiple  units  are  used  exclusively  for  rail 
unloading. 

Building  B  contains  14  refrigerated  units. 
Each  unit  in  this  building  is  25  feet  wide  and  100 
feet  deep  with  a  16-foot-wide  front  platform. 
The  rear  platform  is  16  feet  wide,  but  gradually 
diminishes  to  a  foot-wide  bumper  guard  along  the 
ends  of  the  building.  The  second  floor  of  this 
building  is  similar  to  that  of  building  A,  with 
offices  in  front  and  storage  space  in  the  rear. 

In  addition  to  the  two  multiple-occupancy 
buildings,  there  are  several  single-occupancy 
buildings  ranging  from  6.600  to  96,000  square  feet. 
In  general,  these  are  two-story  buildings,  rela- 
tively new,  and  designed  specifically  for  individual 
meat  operations. 

Charlestoum   Market   Area 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  provided  facilities  just  off  City 
Square  on  Front  Street  in  Charlestown  for  the 
unloading  and  storing  of  potatoes  brought  from 
points  to  the  north  and  northeast.  This  area  be- 
came  known   as   the   Charlestown    potato   yards 


(fig.  9).  Across  from  the  Warren  Bridge  in 
Charlestown  the  railroad  also  provided  a  building 
for  the  fruit  and  produce  auction.  During  the 
same  period  a  team  track  for  the  receipt  of  wine 
grapes  was  built  in  the  area. 

The  Charlestown  market  has  undergone  sub- 
stantial changes  in  food  wholesaling.  The  grape 
yards,  which  once  handled  5,000  cars  of  grapes  a 
year,  are  not  being  used.  The  fruit  and  produce 
auction  has  relocated  its  facilities  in  the  South 
Boston  market.  The  potato  sheds,  which  pro- 
vided facilities  for  10  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
dealers,  have  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 
Some  of  these  dealers  are  operating  in  makeshift 
or  partially  repaired  facilities. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  there  were  12  wholesale 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers,  10  of  which 
handled  only  potatoes.  Other  wholesale  facilities 
in  Somerville  and  East  Cambridge,  consisted  of 
6  grocery,  6  meat  and  meat  products,  and  5  poultry, 
egg,  and  dairy  products  operations. 

The  approximate  boundaries  of  Charlestown 
market  are  Austin  Street,  Lynde  Street,  Warren 
Avenue,  the  Charles  River,  and  Front  Street  (fig. 

10)-. 

Highway  access  is  poor  and  it  is  necessary  to  go 

through  the  downtown  section  of  Charlestown  to 

gain  bridge  access  to  Boston  or  to  the  highways 

north  and  west. 

Generally,  most  firms  are  served  by  direct  rail 
or  the  team  tracks  provided  by  the  railroad.  The 
firms  located  in  the  potato  sheds  are  served  directly 
by  rail  and  are  efficient  because  only  one  commod- 
ity is  handled  through  their  facilities. 

In  the  other  commodity  groups  located  within 
this  area,  there  has  been  a  shift  from  the  small  in- 
dependent wholesalers  in  low  rental  facilities  to 
dealers  handling  large  volumes.  The  facilities  of 
most  of  these  firms  have  kept  pace  with  the  change. 

Firms  have  remained  in  the  Charlestown  market 
area  mainly  because  they  are  located  close  to  their 
customers. 

Other   Boston 

There  are  many  wholesale  food  firms  that  are 
not  located  in  a  clearly  defined  market  area.  Many 
of  these  firms  are  situated  where  they  can  best 
serve  their  customers.  Others  are  located  outside 
specific  markets  for  reasons  of  economy  or  because 
congestion  and  other  conditions  in  the  markets 
would  interfere  with  their  operations. 

The  area  defined  as  Other  Boston  includes 
wholesale  dealers  within  the  boundary  of  State 
Circumferential  Route  128  that  are  not  in  any  pre- 
viously described  market.  These  scattered  opera- 
tions consist  of  28  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable,  66 
grocery,  27  meat  and  meat  products,  28  poultry, 
egg,  and  dairy  products,  and  9  frozen  food  firms. 
In  addition,  six  corporate  chain  warehouse  facili- 
ties are  located  in  Othe'  Boston. 

Highway  access  depends  on  the  individual  firm's 
choice  of  location.  In  many  cases  access  to  major 
highways  is  not   important  because  of  the  area 
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Figure  9. — Part  of  the  Charlestown  potato  yards ;  rail  facilities  at  the  rear  of  the  building  do  not  permit  loading 

directly  into  trucks  from  rail  cars. 
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Figure  10. — Land  use  map  of  the  Charlestown  market  area. 
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served.  The  individual  firms  with  sufficient  vol- 
ume moving  some  distance  have  reasonably  good 
access  to  major  highways. 

Direct  rail  service  is  available  to  some  linns. 
Other  wholesalers  receive  commodities  on  team 
tracks  either  in  South  Boston  or  in  Charlestown. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  facilities 
of  the  28  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers.  Two 
prepackaging  firms  are  considered  highly  efficient ; 
other  firms  scattered  throughout  the  city  are  locat- 
ed in  garages  or  converted  retail  stores. 

More  grocery  firms  maintain  facilities  in  scat- 
tered areas  of  Boston  than  in  any  specific  market 
area.  Small-volume  or  highly  specialized  jobbers 
occupy  converted  stores  or  garages  or  operate  from 
makeshift  facilities.  Large-volume  firms  operate 
out  of  converted  mills  or  industrial  warehouse 
buildings.  A  few  firms  maintain  highly  efficient 
operations  within  facilities  specifically  designed 
for  their  use. 

The  facilities  of  the  meat  and  meat  products 
linns,  which  include  two  slaughterers,  are  mostly 
multistory  brick  or  stone  buildings.  Many  of  these 
firms  have  made  attempts  to  improve  their  opera- 
tions, but  they  were  rather  limited  by  obsolete 
buildings. 

The  poultry,  egg,  and  dairy  products  facilities 
range  from  inefficient  to  highly  efficient  operations. 
These  firms  are  generally  in  their  particular  loca- 
tion by  choice  and  do  not  suffer  from  lack  of  ade- 
quate access  to  major  transportation  facilities. 

Most  of  the  frozen  food  dealers  are  located  in  a 
refrigerated  warehouse  in  Watertown.  This  fac- 
ility offers  excellent  transportation  access  and,  be- 
cause of  location,  a  minimum  of  handling  of  a 
highly  perishable  commodity.  The  frozen  food 
firms  are  the  only  operators  in  Other  Boston  who 
are  grouped  together.  Generally,  whether  by 
choice  or  policy,  the  scattered  firms  do  not  attempt 
to  develop  a  specific  market  area. 

Tenure   Status   and   Space   Use 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  independent 
wholesale  firms  in  Boston  rented  their  facilities  in 
1062  (table  2).  The  greatest  number  of  firms  own- 
ing their  facilities  were  in  the  Other  Boston  areas. 

Total  space  occupied  by  the  556  independent 
dealers  amounted  to  almost  &y2  million  square  feet, 
or  about  100  acres.  The  average  amount  of  space 
per  dealer  was  7,800  square  feet. 

First  floor  or  effective  operating  space,  for  all 
market  areas,  was  not  quite  HO  percent  of  the  total 
space.  Of  the  area  devoted  to  special  use,  800,000 
square  feet  was  for  coolers,  140,000  square  feet  for 
freezers,  and  200,0(10  square  feet  for  offices.  Forty 
percent  of  the  cooler  space  was  in  South  Boston 
where  the  meat  dealers  were  concentrated.  Frozen 
food  dealers  at  "Watertown  (Other  Boston)  ac- 
counted for  Of!  percent  of  the  freezer  space. 

Of  the  187  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms,  about 
62  percent  rented  their  facilities.  Fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  dealers  often  operated  facilities  in  more 


than  one  location.  In  such  cases,  the  location  and 
tenure  status  of  the  primary  place  of  business  was 
recorded,  and  the  space  occupied  in  other  markets 
was   included    in   the    figures   for  those  markets. 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  occupied  about 
878,000  square  feet,  or  20  acres.  About  62  percent 
of  the  total  was  first  floor  operating  space. 
Slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  space 
was  refrigerated.  Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms 
located  in  Faneuil  Hall  averaged  3,900  square  feet, 
and  those  in  South  Boston  averaged  5,100  square 
feet. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  104-  grocery  firms  rented 
their  facilities.  This  percentage  is  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  commodity  group.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  firms  owning  their  facilities  was  located  in 
Other  Boston.  Of  the  1.4  million  square  feet,  or 
33  acres,  of  total  space,  about  53  percent  was  first 
floor  operating  space.  Only  7  percent  was  refrig- 
erated ;  4-  percent  was  used  for  offices.  The  average 
space  occupied  by  grocery  firms  ranged  from  12,000 
square  feet  in  Other  Boston  to  over  35,000  square 
feet  in  South  Boston. 

Of  the  176  wholesale  meat  dealers,  75  percent 
rented  their  facilities.  If  operating  companies 
rented  from  real  estate  companies  and  the  same 
individual  owned  the  major  share  of  both  com- 
panies, the  operating  firms  were  considered  owners. 
Meat  dealers  at  Newmarket  who  rented  units  in 
multiple-occupancy  buildings,  but  were  stock- 
holders in  the  Massachusetts  Wholesale  Distribu- 
t  ion  Corp.,  were  considered  as  owners.  Firms  who 
subleased  were  classified  as  renters. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  meat  firms  in  Faneuil  Hall 
rented  their  facilities.  The  largest  number  of 
firms  owning  facilities  was  found  in  South  Boston, 
which  included  the  Newmarket  facilities. 

Of  the  total  space  used  by  meat  dealers,  36  per- 
cent was  in  coolers,  22  percent  in  freezers,  and  7 
percent  in  offices.  South  Boston  had  30  percent 
of  the  total  space.  The  42  firms  located  in  the  mar- 
kef  averaged  15,000  square  feet  per  firm.  Faneuil 
Hall  contained  the  largest  number  of  dealers  and 
ranked  second  in  amount  of  space  used,  averaging 
4,700  square  feet  per  firm. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy 
products  dealers  rented  their  facilities.  The  larg- 
est number  of  firms  renting  were  located  in  Faneuil 
Hall  Market,  and  the  largest  number  owning  were 
located  in  Other  Boston.  None  of  the  firms  in 
South  Boston  owned  their  facilities. 

Poultry,  egg,  and  dairy  products  firms  used 
about  335,000  square  feet,  or  8  acres,  of  which  60 
percent  was  first  floor  space.  Coolers  accounted 
for  15  percent;  freezers,  1  percent;  and  offices,  6 
percent  of  total  space.  Almost  half  of  the  avail- 
able space  of  poultry,  egg,  and  dairy  firms  was 
used  by  the  dealers  located  in  Faneuil  Hall.  These 
dealers  had  only  43  percent  of  their  space  on  first 
floors.  The  average  firm  had  about  4,000  square 
feet.  Other  Boston  had  the  second  largest  group 
of  these  firms  and  was  second  in  amount  of  space 
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Table  3. — Number  of  independent  wholesale  food  dealers  and  volume  of  direct  receipts,  by  commodity 

and  market  area,  Boston,  1961 


Commodity 

Faneuil     Hall 

South  Boston 

Charlestown 

Other  Boston 

Total 

Dealers 

Volume 

Dealers 

Volume 

Dealers 

Volume 

Dealers 

Volume 

Dealers 

Volume 

Fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.     

Number 

104 

27 

101 

38 
3 

Tons 

129,  565 
37,  140 

57,418 

56,  180 
5,  125 

Number 

43 
5 

42 

3 
3 

Tons 

324,  664 
139,  974 

240,  777 

24,  850 
8,  750 

Number 

12 
6 

6 

5 
0 

Tons 

138,  733 
157,  432 

48,  875 

15,  187 
0 

Number 

28 

CO 

27 

28 
9 

Tons 

72,  060 
200,  828 

96,  257 

49,  399 
94,  347 

Number 

187 
104 

176 

74 
15 

Tons 
665, 022 

Groceries..     

535,  374 

Meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. _____ 

443, 327 

Poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy 
products 

145,  616 

Frozen  food 

108,  222 

Total..     -   _ 

273 

285,  428 

96 

739,  015 

29 

360,  227 

158 

512,  891 

556 

1,  897,  561 

used,  about  33  percent,  of  the  total.  These  dealers 
had  81  percent  of  their  space  on  the  first  floor. 
Thirteen  of  the  wholesale  frozen  food  dealers 
rented  their  facilities.  Of  these  firms,  12  were 
tenants  in  public  refrigerated  warehouses.  Frozen 
food  dealers  utilized  195,000  square  feet,  of  which 
86  percent  was  first  floor  space.  Of  this  total,  45 
percent  was  in  freezers,  12  percent  in  coolers,  and 
9  percent  in  offices. 

Volume  of  Receipts  and  Number 
of  Wholesalers 

The  total  volume  of  food  commodities  received 
in  Boston  by  independent  dealers  was  slightly 
under  2  million  tons.  The  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table firms  received  35  percent  of  the  total  tonnage ; 
the  grocery  firms  were  next  with  28  percent;  the 


meat  and  meat  products  firms  received  23  percent ; 
the  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products,  8  percent; 
and  frozen  food  firms  6  percent.  The  volume  of 
receipts  of  these  commodities  by  market  and  num- 
ber of  dealers  may  be  seen  in  table  3. 

Dealers  in  each  commodity  group  were  classified 
according  to  function.  These  functions  vary  ac- 
cording to  type  of  operation  and  services  per- 
formed by  the  wholesalers.  Such  classifications 
were  necessary  to  determine  the  needs  of  individual 
firms  and  recommendations  for  improvement.  The 
number  and  type  of  dealers,  by  commodity  and 
market  area,  are  shown  in  table  4. 

Fresh   Fruits   and   Vegetables 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  wholesalers  were 
classified  as  carlot  receivers,  jobbers,  or  commodity 
specialists. 


Table  4. — Number  and  type  of  independent  loholesale  food  dealers,  by  commodity  and  market  area, 

Boston,  1961 


Commodity  and  type  of  dealer 

Faneuil 
Hall 

South 
Boston 

Charles- 
town 

Other 
Boston 

Total 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Carlot  receivers __          _   . 

Number 
16 
61 

27 

8 

6 

10 

3 

10 
67 
24 

11 
3 

19 
5 
3 

Number 

27 

6 

10 

5 

Number 
4 
0 
8 

3 
3 

Number 

3 

18 

7 

14 

15 

3 

34 

6 
13 

8 

8 
3 
14 
3 
9 

Number 
50 

Jobbers.          _              _    . 

85 

Commodity  specialists    _  _          _                                   . 

52 

J     cp      -.-_v.--.-_. 

Groceries: 

Carlot  receivers - 

30 

Jobbers   ....      

24 

Importers ._                                              

13 

Sundry  specialists.-   ...                   ___                   __ 

37 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

Processors. _                                              ._.    

6 

4 

32 

3 

3 
3 

25 

Purvevors  .      __        _        _        

87 

Wholesalers                                            _                       _       _ 

64 

Poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products: 
Poultry-                  -                       - 

22 

Eggs.-      .-            .                            .          . 

6 

Dairy  products  - 

5 

38 

Combinations -                   _              __                  __ 

8 

Frozen  food  dealers                          _                                 _ 

3 

15 

Total __ 

273 

96 

29 

158 

556 

L5 


Carlot  receivers  were  large-volume  firms  who 
handled  carlot  or  carlot  equivalents  direct  from 
shipping  points.  They  usually  carried  a  full  line 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  firms  sold  to 
other  wholesalers,  jobbers,  retail  stores,  large  in- 
stitutional outlets,  or  chainstore  warehouses. 

Jobbers  were  those  firms  who  made  substantial 
purchases  from  other  dealers  on  the  market,  but 
occasionally  received  direct  shipments  either  in 
full-  or  pool-car  capacity.  These  firms  normally 
operated  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  carlot  receiv- 
ers and  sold  in  smaller  quantities  to  restaurants  or 
retail  outlets. 

Com  modify  .specialist*  were  those  firms  who 
performed  a  service  and  usually  specialized  in  one 
product.  Some  of  these  functions  were  ripening, 
cutting,  and  storing  bananas;  ripening  and  pre- 
packing  tomatoes;  preparing  premized  vegetable 
salads ;  and  packaging  consumer  items.  They  also 
received,  stored,  prepackaged,  or  shipped  potatoes, 
onions,  and  other  products.  They  sold  to  whole- 
salers, jobbers,  retail  stores,  or  institutions. 

Over  half  of  the  187  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
dealers  in  Boston  were  located  in  Faneuil  Hall 
market.  These  dealers  handled  only  19  percent 
of  the  direct  receipts,  however,  because  most  of 
them  were  small  jobbers.  Nearly  half  of  the  total 
volume  of  direct  receipts  was  handled  in  South 
Boston,  where  the  greatest  number  of  carlot  re- 
ceivers was  located. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  originated  in  4] 
States  and  several  foreign  countries.  California, 
Florida,  and  Maine  were  the  three  principal  sup- 
ply areas.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  volume 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  originated  in  Can- 
ada. Truck  receipts  accounted  for  45  percent  of 
the  total  volume  and  rail  receipts,  54  percent.  Less 
than  1  percent  arrived  by  boat. 

Groceries 

The  term  groceries  as  used  in  this  report  applies 
to  food  and  nonfood  items  commonly  found  in  a 
retail  store,  with  the  exception  of  seafoods,  fresh 
meat  and  meat  products,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy 
products,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  frozen  foods, 
and  bakery  products.  In  general,  wholesale  gro- 
cery firms  in  Boston  did  not  handle  products  that 
required  refrigeration. 

The  grocery  dealers  were  classified  by  type  of 
operation  as  follows: 

Receivers  were  large-volume  firms  who  usually 
handled  car  or  truck  lots  direct  from  shipping 
points  outside  Metropolitan  Boston.  These  firms 
did  not  specialize  in  a  single  function  or  commod- 
ity but  handled  a  general  line.3  Included  in  this 
category  were  institutional  suppliers. 

Jobbers  received  commodities  from  points  with- 
in Boston,  with  occasional  purchases  direct  from 


1  A  general  line  consists  of  2.000  to  5.000  items,  includ- 
ing such  nonfood  items  as  soap,  paper  products,  and  other 
household  goods. 


the  processor.  These  firms  sold  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  restaurants  and  retail  outlets. 

Sundry  specialists  received  specialty  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  that  were  ordinarily  retailed  with 
food,  such  as  candy,  tobacco,  health  and  beauty 
aids,  store  supplies,  and  certain  soft  goods. 

Importers  received  commodities  from  overseas, 
through  Boston  port  facilities  or  other  seaport 
facilities  in  the  country.  Occasionally  they  acted 
as  brokers. 

In  the  Boston  metropolitan  area,  there  were  104 
independent  grocery  firms.  There  was  less  ten- 
dency toward  centralization  in  this  commodity 
group  than  in  any  other. 

Approximately  535,000  tons  of  direct  receipts, 
or  28  percent  of  the  total  independent  volume, 
were  handled  by  grocery  wholesalers.  These  re- 
ceipts arrived  from  local  sources,  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  points  overseas.  Of  this 
total  tonnage,  more  than  half  arrived  by  truck, 
of  which  49  percent  was  received  by  firms  in  Other 
Boston.  Charlestown  led  in  rail  receipts,  with 
39  percent  of  the  total  volume.  The  largest  vol- 
ume of  imports  arrived  through  port  facilities  in 
either  Faneuil  Hall  or  Other  Boston. 

Sixty-six  grocery  wholesalers  located  in  Other 
Boston  handled  about  38  percent  of  direct  receipts, 
and  five  dealers  in  South  Boston  Market  handled 
26  percent. 

Meat 

Many  types  of  firms  are  included  in  the  whole- 
saling of  meat  and  meat  products  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area.  The  classifications  used  in  this 
report  are  (1)  wholesalers,  (2)  purveyors,  and  (3) 
processors. 

Wholesalers  received  meat  in  carlots  and  some- 
times acted  as  brokers.  Normally  they  received 
carcasses,  which  they  broke,  cut,  and  occasionally 
boned.  They  sold  meat  to  retail  outlets  or  other 
dealers.  Normal  sources  of  supply  were  producing 
areas. 

Puri'eyors  provided  specialized  services,  usually 
to  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  airlines,  steamship 
companies,  and  public  institutions.  Many  purvey- 
ors handled  relatively  small  quantities  of  meat  and 
distributed  within  Boston.  They  supplied  meat 
and  meat  products  to  specification,  in  bulk  or  in 
small  lots  of  individual  portions.  Purveyors  pur- 
chased from  wholesalers  and  processors  and  resold 
various  cuts  for  which  they  had  no  other  outlet  to 
other  wholesale  dealers.  Purveyors  received  a 
large  part  of  their  supply  from  the  local  market. 

Processors  handled  products  that  required  some 
alteration  and  usually  manufactured  sausage, 
cured  products,  or  other  processed  meat.  Their 
normal  source  of  supply  was  producing  areas  or 
slaughterers,  although  specialized  cuts  were  some- 
times obtained  within  the  market. 

Most  purveyors  were  located  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
whereas  the  larger  volume  wholesalers  were  lo- 
cated in  South  Boston.     Processors  were  located 
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throughout  all  market  areas  and  included  two 
slaughterers. 

Meat  originated  in  many  States  and  several  for- 
eign countries.  The  leading  States  supplying  meat 
to  the  Boston  area  were  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Illinois.  Imported  meats  were  principally 
from  Europe,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

Of  the  443,000  tons  of  direct  receipts  of  meat  and 
meat  products  arriving  in  Boston,  about  45  percent 
arrived  by  rail.  Newmarket  facilities  in  South 
Boston  received  about  65  percent  of  the  rail  vol- 
ume. About  45  percent  of  the  total  receipts  ar- 
rived by  truck;  nearly  half  of  this  volume  was 
received  in  South  Boston.  Imports  by  boat  gener- 
ally arrived  through  the  port  facilities  of  Boston. 

The  largest  concentration  of  meat  dealers  was  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  with  101  of  the  176  firms.  These  101 
firms  handled  only  13  percent  of  the  direct  receipts. 
South  Boston,  with  24  percent  of  the  dealers, 
handled  approximately  54  percent  of  direct  re- 
ceipts. 

Poultry,   Eggs,   and   Dairy   Products 

In  previous  sections,  firms  were  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  function  performed.  Since  it  was  not 
practical  to  classify  poultry,  egg,  and  dairy  firms 
according  to  function,  a  grouping  by  commodity 
was  used.  The  firms  were  classified  as  handling 
poultry  or  eggs  or  dairy  products,  or  a  combination 
of  these  products. 

There  were  74  independent  poultry,  egg,  and 
dairy  products  firms  serving  the  Boston  metropol- 
itan area.  About  30  percent  of  these  dealers 
handled  poultry,  8  percent  handled  eggs,  51  per- 
cent handled  dairy  products,  and  the  remaining  11 
percent  handled  a  combination  of  these  items.  The 
primary  sources  of  supply  for  poultry  were  Maine 
and  southern  producing  areas.  Eggs  came  from 
Maine,  the  Midwest,  and  Southeast,  and  butter  pri- 
marily from  the  Midwest.  The  direct  receipts  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  by  the  various  fluid 
milk  companies  were  included  in  the  total  volume 
of  direct  receipts  of  this  group.  Receipts  of  man- 
ufactured dairy  products  by  packer  branch  houses 
and  other  meat  dealers,  grocery  firms,  and  chain- 
store  warehouses  were  included  under  these  cate- 
gories, and  therefore  are  excluded  from  this  group. 

About  85  percent  of  the  146,000  tons  received  in 
Boston  by  independent  firms  arrived  by  truck. 
This  representee!  the  largest  percentage  of  truck 
receipts  of  any  commodity  group.  These  consisted 
primarily  of  eggs  and  poultry,  although  some  were 
manufactured  dairy  products. 

Rail  shipments  from  the  Midwest,  generally  con- 
sisting of  dairy  products  and  manufactured  items, 
represented  about  13  percent  of  the  direct  receipts. 
Most  of  these  receipts  were  moved  into  and  dis- 
tributed from  public  cold  storage  facilities  by  the 
independent  dealers. 

Items  imported  by  these  dealers  included  dairy 
products  and  some  specialty  items  such  as  canned 


ham.    The  imported  items  represented  about  2  per- 
cent of  direct  receipts. 

Frozen   Foods 

No  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  15  frozen 
food  wholesalers  serving  the  Boston  area  because 
of  their  specialized  operations. 

Several  of  these  dealers  served  chainstores  on  a 
contract  basis.  Four  firms  were  distributors  of 
nationally  known  frozen  food  lines.  In  addition  to 
the  15  independent  dealers,  3  food  chains  main- 
tained frozen  food  departments.  A  close  relation- 
ship existed  between  some  of  these  independent 
wholesalers  and  food  chains.  In  such  cases,  the. 
operation  was  considered  independent  unless  it  was 
operated  as  a  division  of  the  food  chain. 

Frozen  food  represented  about  6  percent  of  the 
total  volume  received  by  independent  dealers  in 
Greater  Boston.  Dealers  indicated  their  business 
was  increasing,  especially  because  the  restaurant 
trade  was  using  more  and  more  frozen  food. 

The  relatively  high  rate  of  truck  receipts  of 
frozen  foods  of  wholesalers  in  Boston  is  due  to  the 
frozen  seafood  processed  just  outside  of  Metropol- 
itan Boston  and  frozen  potatoes  from  Maine.  The 
rail  receipts  consisted  of  frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables usually  processed  near  their  production 
points  in  California  or  Florida. 

Flow  of  Commodities  Through  the 
Market 

Food  commodities  were  received  directly  at 
dealers'  facilities,  team  tracks,  boat  piers,  and  pub- 
lic warehouses.  From  these  points  of  initial  re- 
ceipt, the  almost  2  million  tons  of  commodities 
received  by  independent  dealers  were  unloaded  di- 
rectly into  dealers'  facilities  or  onto  buyers'  trucks, 
or  were  delivered  to  dealers  by  cartage  companies. 
Commodities  received  at  public  warehouses  were 
stored  until  required  by  the  dealer.  Receipts  that 
moved  into  dealers'  facilities  were  either  processed 
further,  held  for  sale,  or  displayed.  After  sale, 
they  were  loaded  onto  the  buyer's  or  seller's  trucks 
for  delivery. 

This  movement  of  commodities  also  involved 
sales  and  transfers  between  dealers  in  different 
market  areas  or  within  the  same  market.  Approx- 
imately 19  percent,  or  343,000  tons,  was  re- 
handled — moved  through  more  than  one  wholesale 
facility  or  handled  by  more  than  one  wholesale 
dealer.  This  included  239,000  tons  of  products 
t  ransf erred  from  one  market  to  another  within  the 
city  (intermarket  movement)  and  104,000  tons 
moved  between  wholesale  facilities  within  the  same 
marketing  area  (intramarket  movement) .  The  ac- 
tual volume  handled  in  four  market  areas  is 
shown  in  table  5. 

The  distribution  pattern  for  commodities  re- 
ceived at  Boston  markets  indicated  that  56  percent 
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Table  5. — Actual  volume  handled  by  independent  wholesale  food  dealers,  by  commodity  and  market 

area,  Boston,  1961 


Commodity  group 

Faneuil 
Hall 

South 
Boston 

Charlestown 

Other 
Boston 

Total 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Direct  receipts. --   .. 

Tons 
129,  565 
40,  272 
9,643 

Tons 
324,  664 

5,424 
11,069 

Tons 
138,  733 

Tons 
72,  060 
19,  872 
1,690 

Tons 
665,  022 

Intermarket  transfers 

65,  568 

Intramarket  transfers 

395 

22,  797 

Total -.    .-     ... 

179,  480 

341,  157 

139,  128 

93,  622 

753,  387 

Groceries : 

Direct  receipts  -   _  _   _ .       .   

37,  140 

14,  799 

3,925 

139,  974 
5,071 
3,982 

157,  432 
2,916 
2,276 

200,  828 
50,  905 

7,578 

535,  374 

Intermarket  transfers _     .   _ 

73,  691 

Intramarket  transfers. _   _         . .   .   .   . 

17,  761 

Total 

55,  864 

149,  027 

162,  624 

259,  311 

626,  826 

Meat  and  meat  products: 
Direct  receipts         .... 

57,  418 
53,  114 
14,  617 

240,  777 

9,483 

37,  518 

48,  875 

2,  481 

76 

96,  257 

30,  051 

1,716 

443,  327 

Intermarket  transfers. 

95,  129 

Intramarket  transfers.  _____ 

53,  927 

Total _ 

125,  149 

287,  778 

51,  432 

128,  024 

592,  383 

Poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products: 
Directs  receipts.. 

56,  180 
2,929 
6,932 

24,  850 
1,065 
2,  088 

15,  187 
207 

49,  399 
577 
257 

145,  616 

Intermarket  transfers  . 

4,  778 

Intramarket  transfers         _ 

9,277 

Total 

66,  041 

28,  003 

15,  394 

50,  233 

159,  671 

Frozen  food  '  _ 

2  108,  222 

108,  222 

Grand  total  _    ..     

426,  534 

805,  965 

368,  578 

639,  412 

2,  240,  489 

1  Frozen  food  was  not  subject  to  intermarket  or  intramarket  transfers. 

2  This  includes  volume  of  firms  located  in  South  Boston  and  Faneuil  Hall. 


was  distributed  within  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
remainder  was  distributed  to  points  as  far  away  as 
Canada,  the  Midwest,  and  Florida.  Distribution 
within  the  metropolitan  area  was  made  to  retailers, 
processors,  and  food  chains.  The  following  are 
the  volumes  of  commodities  delivered  within  the 
metropolitan  area  to  retailers,  according  to  loca- 
tion, and  to  processors  and  food  chains,  and  the 
volume  distributed  to  locations  outside  the  metro- 
politan area  r 

Area  or  outlet,  and  definition  of  area  Tons 

Metropolitan  Boston  : 

Hub  Boston : 

Bounded  by  Massachusetts  Avenue  on  the 
southwest,  the  Charles  River  and  docks  on 
the  north,  and  South  Bay-Fort  Point 
Channel  on  the  east 81,385 

Other  Boston : 

The  incorporated  city  of  Boston,  excluding 

the  Hub 208,835 

Cambridge-Somerville : 

City  of  Cambridge  and  town  of  Somerville      100, 155 

Northeast  suburbs : 
The  communities  between  Route  1  north 
and  the  coast,  within  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area   (SMSA)1  exclud- 

1  SMSA  is  the  area  defined  by  the  U.S.  Census  of  Popu- 
lation, 1960.  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteris- 
tics, Massachusetts.  Final  Report  PC  (1)  23  Census  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census).     Washington,  D.C.,  1961. 


Area  or  outlet,  and  definition  of  area  Tons 

Metropolitan  Boston — Continued 

Xortheast  suburbs — Continued 

ing  areas  defined  as  Hub  Boston,   Other 

Boston,  and  Cambridge-Somerville 121,  075 

Northwest  suburbs : 

The  communities  between  Routes  1  and  2 
within  the  Boston  SMSA,  excluding 
the  areas  defined  as  Hub  Boston,  Other 
Boston,  and  Cambridge-Somerville 156,966 

Southwest  suburbs : 

The  communities  between  Route  1  south 
and  Route  2  within  the  Boston  SMSA,  ex- 
cluding previously  defined  areas 141.  740 

Southeast  suburbs : 
The  communities  between  Route  1  south 
and  the  coast  within  the  Boston  SMSA, 
excluding  previously  defined  areas 93,312 

Processors   2,378 

Food    chains 171,687 

Total 1,077,533 

Outside  Metropolitan  Boston  : 

Northeast : 

Maine,  the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces, 
the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
northeast  coast  of  Massachusetts 142,  720 

Northwest : 

New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Quebec,  and  the 
Lawrence-Lowell  area 119.  791 

Western  Massachusetts : 

All  of  Massachusetts,  excluding  the  Boston 
SMSA,  and  the  Northeast.  Northwest, 
and  Southeast  areas  defined  here 174,974 
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Area  or  outlet,  and  definition  of  area  Tons 

Outside  Metropolitan  Boston — Continued 

Southeast : 

Southeastern  Massachusetts,  bounded  by 
Route  1  south  to  the  west,  the  coast  to 
the  south  and  east,  and  the  Boston  SMSA 
to  the  north 103,592 

Southwest : 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
all  other  areas  south  and  west 278,  951 

Total 820,028 

Grand  total 1,897,561 

An  explanation  of  the  determination  of  the  flow 
of  each  commodity  through  the  various  wholesale 
market  areas  to  retail  and  other  destinations  is 
given  in  the  appendix.  Figure  11  illustrates  the 
flow  of  all  commodities  through  the  wholesale 
food  marketing  facilities  in  Boston. 

Fresh   Fruits   and   Vegetables 

The  movement  of  665,000  tons  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  through  various  market  channels 
in  Boston  constitutes  a  complex  distribution  prob- 
lem. Truck  receipts  were  delivered  directly  to 
the  dealers'  facilities,  and  boat  receipts  were  de- 
livered in  a  similar  manner  by  cartage  companies. 
Rail  receipts  were  delivered  directly  when  house 
tracks  were  available.  However,  extensive  use 
was  made  of  team  tracks  because  many  dealers 
lacked  direct  rail  service.  About  171,000  tons  of 
rail  receipts  were  unloaded  at  team  track  loca- 
tions. Almost  20,000  tons  of  this  volume  was  sub- 
ject to  cartage  charges  because  it  was  carted  to 
dealers'  facilities;  the  remainder  was  loaded 
directly  into  buyers'  trucks. 

Transfers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
necessary  because  commodity  specialists  sometimes 
required  fill-in  items,  or  because  firms  maintained 
facilities  in  more  than  one  market.  About  88,000 
tons,  or  13  percent,  of  the  direct  receipts  were  sub- 
ject to  second  handling.  Three-quarters  of  this 
tonnage  was  transferred  between  markets,  and  the 
balance  was  rehandled  within  the  same  market. 
The  total  tonnage  handled  through  Boston  market 
channels  was,  therefore,  753,000  tons. 

Of  the  volume  distributed,  51  percent  was  to  out- 
lets within  the  city.  This  volume  was  either 
distributed  in  the  seller's  trucks  or  picked  up  by 
the  buyer.  Of  the  tonnage  distributed  outside  the 
metropolitan  area,  about  28  percent  moved  to  the 
southwest,  primarily  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, 23  percent  to  western  Massachusetts,  pri- 
marily the  Springfield  area,  17  percent  to  the 
northeast,  17  percent  to  the  northwest,  and  15  per- 
cent to  the  southeast. 

Groceries 

Groceries  arrived  by  truck  at  the  dealers'  facil- 
ities from  production  points,  boat  piers,  or  team 
tracks.  Most  of  the  rail  receipts  arrived  at  deal- 
ers' facilities  or  at  public  storage  facilities. 
About  6  percent  of  the  rail  volume  arrived  on  team 


tracks,  necessitating  cartage  to  the  dealers'  facil- 
ities. 

Many  grocery  dealers  specialized  in  selected 
commodities,  and  an  interchange  of  commodities 
was  necessary  to  complete  orders.  As  a  result,  al- 
most 17  percent  of  the  direct  receipts  were 
handled  more  than  once;  most  of  this  volume  was 
transferred  between  markets.  The  actual  volume 
handled  was  627,000  tons. 

Groceries  distributed  to  retail  outlets  or  distri- 
bution points  within  the  Boston  metropolitan  area, 
either  by  buyers'  or  sellers'  trucks,  amounted  to 
365,000  tons — 68  percent  of  the  total  receipts. 
About  20  percent  of  this  volume  was  distrib- 
uted to  food  chains.  Distribution  outside  the 
metropolitan  area  accounted  for  170,000  tons.  Of 
this  tonnage,  about  29  percent  went  to  retail  outlets 
or  jobbers  in  the  northeast  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces of  Canada.  An  additional  18  percent  was 
distributed  in  western  Massachusetts.  About  19 
percent  of  the  groceries  distributed  outside  the 
area  moved  to  the  northwest,  15  percent  moved  to 
the  southeast,  and  19  percent  to  the  southwest- 
Meat 

Most  of  the  meat  arrived  by  truck  and  rail  di- 
rectly at  dealers'  stores.  About  40,000  tons  of  the 
direct  receipts  of  meat  were  subject  to  cartage — 
6,000  tons  that  arrived  by  boat,  and  34,000  tons 
that  arrived  on  team  tracks. 

Many  meat  dealers  used  special  cuts  of  meat 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  operations.  To  ob- 
tain maximum  utilization  of  a  carcass,  they  sold 
the  remainder  to  other  dealers.  This  resulted  in 
transfers  of  34  percent  of  the  total  receipts — more 
than  twice  the  percentage  found  in  any  other  com- 
modity group.  Over  60  percent  of  the  transfers 
were  between  markets.  The  actual  volume  han- 
dled by  independent  meat  dealers  in  all  markets 
was  592,000  tons. 

Distribution  to  outlets  in  the  metropolitan  area 
accounted  for  45  percent  of  the  meat  that  moved 
through  Boston  market  channels.  This  volume 
was  generally  distributed  in  the  sellers'  trucks. 
The  largest  tonnage  was  distributed  within  Boston, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  restaurants  and 
hotels  in  the  area.  The  smallest  tonnage — about 
3  percent  of  the  volume  distributed  within  the 
metropolitan  area — was  distributed  to  local  chains. 
Of  the  tonnage  distributed  outside  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  almost  60  percent  was  shipped  to  the 
southwest,  which  included  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York. 

Poultry,   Eggs,   and   Dairy  Products 

Almost  all  the  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products 
arrived  in  Boston  directly  at  dealers'  facilities  be- 
cause of  the  large  volume  received  by  truck.  Rail 
receipts  arrived  either  at  the  dealers'  facilities  or 
at  public  cold  storage  warehouses.  About  half  of 
the  rail  receipts  arrived  at  team  tracks  and  were 
subject  to  cartage  charges. 
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Transfers  between  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy 
product  firms  were  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
direct  receipts.  The  largest  tonnage  was  handled 
between  dealers  in  the  same  market.  The  direct 
receipts,  plus  the  interdealer  transfers,  represent 
an  actual  tonnage  handled  through  Boston  market 
channels  of  about  160,000  tons. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  volume  of 
poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  was  distributed 
to  outlets  within  the  metropolitan  area.  Slightly 
over  29  percent  of  this  volume  was  distributed  in 
Hub  Boston  and  Other  Boston.  Of  the  tonnage 
distributed  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  about 
54  percent  went  to  western  Massachusetts.  The 
next  area  in  importance  of  receipts  from  Boston 
wholesale  firms  was  the  southeast,  predominantly 
the  south  shore  area  of  the  State. 

Frozen   Foods 

The  108,000  tons  of  frozen  food  received  by 
Boston  wholesale  frozen  food  firms  arrived  direct- 
ly at  dealers'  facilities.  The  perishability  of 
frozen  foods,  and  the  strict  temperature  control 
required,  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  transfer 
these  items  between  dealers;  therefore,  the  volume 
transferred  was  negligible. 

Frozen  food  dealers  distributed  approximately 
67  percent  of  their  products  to  retail  and  institu- 
tional outlets  in  the  city.  Food  chains  were  the 
largest  receivers  of  frozen  food,  with  35  percent 
of  the  total  in  the  city.  The  next  largest  volume 
went  to  Hub  Boston,  possibly  because  of  the  many 
restaurants  in  this  area.  Of  the  volume  dis- 
tributed outside  the  metropolitan  area,  the  largest 
amount  went  to  the  southeast,  primarily  the  resort 
areas  on  the  south  shore. 

Handling  and  Other  Costs 

The  handling  of  food  through  the  Boston  whole- 
sale market  was  in  many  cases  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient. Some  measure  of  this  waste  and  inefficiency 
can  be  seen  in  a  comparison  of  costs  for  moving 
food  through  the  market  in  its  present  condition 
and  through  the  improved  facilities  that  will  be 
described  later  in  this  report. 

This  section  of  the  report,  presents  selected  costs 
in  the  present  wholesale  food  market  for  ( 1 )  mov- 
ing commodities  from  the  point  of  initial  receipt  in 
the  Boston  ax-ea  to  wholesalers'  facilities;  (2) 
handling  commodities  within  the  market;  and  (3) 
distributing  them  from  market.  The  costs  selected 
are  those  for  the  labor,  storage,  and  transportation 
involved  in  handling  food  through  the  market; 
they  are  limited  to  factors  that  could  be  affected 
by  improved  facilities.  Other  factors  that  are 
affected  by  facilities,  but  that  are  not  readily 
measurable  in  terms  of  costs,  are  discussed  later 
in  the  report. 

Items  of  cost  for  moving  com/modifies  into  the 
market  from  the  point  of  initial  receipt  were  cart- 
age and  avoidable  delay  to  inbound  trucks. 


Cartage  costs  covered  the  loading  of  commod- 
ities into  trucks  from  rail  cars  at  team  tracks  and 
boats  at  port  facilities,  transporting  commodities 
to  dealers'  facilities,  and  unloading  them.  In  Bos- 
ton, the  cartage  was  performed  by  contract  haulers 
or  by   individual  firms  using  their  own  trucks. 

Avoidable  delay  was  computed  as  the  cost  for 
delays  in  delivery  of  truck  receipts  because  of 
traffic  congestion. 

Under  the  general  heading  handling  commodi- 
ties within  the  market,  labor  costs  were  considered 
for  ( 1 )  unloading  over-the-road  trucks  or  rail  cars 
on  house  tracks  into  dealers'  facilities  or  buyers' 
trucks;  (2)  unloading  rail  cars  on  team  tracks  into 
buyers'  trucks;  (3)  transferring  commodities  be- 
tween dealers,  by  motor  vehicle  or  handtruck;  (4) 
handling  within  dealers'  facilities;  and  (5)  load- 
ing buyers'  trucks  from  dealers'  facilities.  Han- 
dling within  dealers'  facilities  included  moving 
commodities  into  and  out  of  storage,  selecting 
orders,  and  setting  up  displays,  but  did  not  include 
sales  or,  usually,  processing.  Some  processing 
costs,  such  as  breaking,  trimming,  and  grinding, 
were  included  in  the  handling  of  meat. 

Also  considered  under  handling  commodities 
within  the  market  were  costs  for  use  of  handling 
equipment,  rent  for  dealers'  facilities,  demurrage, 
public  warehouse  service,  and  avoidable  spoilage 
to  commodities  because  of  inadequate  facilities. 
Costs  for  heat,  light,  telephone,  management,  and 
office  staff  were  not  included. 

Distribution  of  commodities  from  the  market 
covers  costs  for  handling  products,  beginning  with 
the  time  required  to  pick  them  up  (at  dealers'  facil- 
ities, or  from  team  tracks  or  over-the-road  trucks) 
until  they  arrived  at  a  distribution  point  within 
the  metropolitan  area  or,  if  they  were  for  delivery 
outside  the  area,  to  the  border  of  the  metropolitan 
area  (State  Circumferential  Route  128).  The 
costs  computed  were  for  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  motor  vehicle  and  for  labor  costs  for  the 
driver  and  his  helper.  Any  delay  time  encountered 
in  waiting  for  trucks  to  be  loaded  that  was  due  to 
traffic  congestion  was  included  in  these  costs. 

Details  on  the  methods  of  computing  costs  for 
moving  food  through  the  market,  and  separate 
costs  for  the  four  market  areas,  are  in  the  appendix. 

Fresh   Fruits   and   Vegetables 

Total  handling  and  other  costs  for  moving  665,- 
000  tons  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  through  the 
market  were  $9,717,000  (table  6). 

Costs  for  moving  products  from  the  initial  point 
of  receipt  in  Boston  to  wholesalers'  facilities  con- 
sisted of  cartage  for  21,000  tons  and  avoidable 
delay  to  inbound  trucks  for  110,000  tons.  Most 
of  the  avoidable  delay  to  trucks  occurred  at  Fa- 
nned Hall  market.  Cartage  and  delay  costs  could 
be  considerably  reduced  in  improved  market 
facilities. 
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Table  6. — Estimated  annual  costs  of  moving  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  through  Boston  wholesale 
markets,  1961  1 


Cost  item 

Cost 

Volume 
involved 

MOVING     COMMODITIES     TO     DEALERS' 
FACILITIES 

Cartage  from — 

Team  tracks -        -        -   - 

1,000 
dollars 
119.  0 
9.  9 

Tons 
19,  930 

Boat  piers                           -            -   - 

1,588 

Total  cartage.    _                      .    . 
Avoidable  delay  to  inbound  trucks 

128.9 
5.5 

21,518 
110,  603 

Total  to  dealers'  facilities    . 

134.  4 

665,  022 

HANDLING    WITHIN    THE    MARKET2 

Labor  for — 

Unloading  rail  cars  on — 
House  tracks  into  wholesale 
facilities.  - 

179.9 
190.  6 

233.  2 

50.  2 

541.  5 

2,  157.  6 

509.  1 

190,  214 

Team  tracks  into  buyers'  trucks. 
Unloading  trucks  into — 
Wholesale  facilities 

150,  643 
253,  655 

Buyers'  trucks            -  -     

Interdealer  transfers  3 

41,  789 
88,  365 

Handling  within  wholesale 
facilities                               

553,  752 

Loading  buyers'  trucks  from  side- 
walks and  stores 

553,  752 

Total  labor 

3,  862.  1 

753,  387 

Other  costs: 

Use  of  handling  equipment. 
Rent  for  wholesale  facilities 
Demurrage            

42.  4 

1,  475.  2 

76.  5 

509.  8 

530,  735 
530,  735 
347,  818 

Avoidable  spoilage       

665,  022 

Total  other  costs         . 

2,  103.  9 

665,  022 

Total  labor  and  other  costs 
within  the  market    _    . 

5,  966.  0 

665,  022 

DISTRIBUTING    COMMODITIES 

Within  Metropolitan  Boston.  _ 
Outside  Metropolitan  Boston. 

3,  067.  0 
550.0 

336,  300 
328,  722 

Total  for  distributing 
commodities 

3,  617.  0 

665,  022 

Grand  total       . 

9,  717.  4 

665,  022 

1  Based  on  appendix  table  24. 

2  Does  not  include  costs  for  unloading  21,518  tons  carted 
from  team  tracks  and  boat  piers;  these  costs  are  included 
in  cartage  costs. 

3  Includes  transport  time  and  unloading  at  receiver's 
facility. 

Handling  within  the  market,  including  all  trans- 
fers of  commodities  between  dealers,  amounted  to 
$6  million.  These  costs  should  also  be  considerably 
reduced  in  an  improved  market.  Labor  costs  for 
interdealer  transfers  were  9  percent  of  the  total 
costs  of  handling  within  the  market.    Figures  for 


interdealer  transfers  include  loading,  transport 
time,  and  unloading. 

Costs  for  unloading  rail  cars  at  team  tracks  into 
buyers'  trucks  were  high  because  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  select  items,  particularly  from  pool  cars 
or  cars  with  mixed  grades.  Items  were  often 
handled  twice,  which  sometimes  caused  breakage 
and  deterioration.  Inadequate  protection  of  com- 
modities from  the  weather  and  damage  during 
storage,  however,  contributed  most  to  the  costs  for 
avoidable  spoilage. 

The  unloading  of  trucks  at  dealers'  facilities  was 
often  complicated  by  traffic  congestion.  Commodi- 
ties could  not  be  unloaded  directly  into  facilities, 
but  had  to  be  transported  through  the  street  by 
handtrucks. 

Handling  within  the  facilities  themselves  rep- 
resented the  highest  single  area  of  cost  for  all 
handling  within  the  market — about  36  percent  of 
the  total  labor  and  other  costs.  Because  of  inade- 
quate facilities,  these  costs  were  75  percent  higher 
in  the  Faneuil  Hall  market  than  in  any  of  the  other 
markets  (fig.  12).  Charlestown  market,  which 
had  facilities  adapted  to  the  specific  commodities 
handled,  had  extremely  low  handling  costs. 

Costs  for  distributing  commodities  from  the 
markets  made  up  over  one-third  of  the  total  costs 
of  marketing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  through 
Boston  market  channels.  The  average  cost  for 
deliveries  within  the  metropolitan  area  was  $9.12 
per  ton. 

Groceries 

Total  handling  and  other  costs  for  moving  gro- 
ceries through  Boston  market  channels  were  $10,- 
470,000  for  535,000  tons  (table  7) . 

Grocery  dealers  had  the  largest  volume  subject 
to  cartage  from  team  tracks  and  boat  piers  of  all 
the  commodity  groups — 51,000  tons — because  of 
the  large  tonnage  that  arrived  through  the  port 
of  Boston.  These  boat  receipts  incurred  78  per- 
cent of  the  total  cartage  costs.  No  cost  was  charged 
to  avoidable  delay  to  inbound  trucks  deliver- 
ing to  grocery  firms  because  most  firms  received 
products  during  times  when  traffic  was  not  a 
problem. 

Labor  and  other  costs  for  handling  within  the 
market  amounted  to  $7  million.  A  major  factor 
affecting  labor  costs  for  unloading,  handling  with- 
in facilities,  and  loading  out  was  the  method  of 
handling  commodities — whether  pallets  could  be 
used  for  unit  loads  or  whether  hand  operations 
were  required  (fig.  13).  Hand  operations  were 
usually  needed  in  Faneuil  Hall's  antiquated  build- 
ings; handling  was  inefficient  because  of  the  ton- 
nage  that  had  to  be  moved  to  storage  above  the 
first  floor  and  also  because  of  the  relatively  small 
volume.  Buildings  with  uneven  floors  were  a  prob- 
lem in  all  Boston  market  areas ;  the  uneven  floors 
made  it  impossible  to  use  handling  equipment  to 
move  and  stack  merchandise.  Poor  space  utiliza- 
tion, along  with  occasional  purchases  of  relatively 
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Figure  12. — Inadequate  space  for  storage  and  handling  operations  results  in  higher  costs  of  operating  in  a  basement 

fruit  and  vegetable  unit  in  the  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 
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Table  7. — Estimated  annual  costs  of  moving  gro- 
ceries through  Boston  wholesale  markets,  1961 * 


Cost  item 

Cost 

Volume 
involved 

MOVING     COMMODITIES     TO     DEALERS' 
FACILITIES 

Cartage  from — 
Team  tracks 

1,000 
dollars 
58.  5 
205.  6 

Tons 
12,  701 

Boat  piers                    _                _ 

38,  092 

Total  cartage  to  dealers'  facili- 
ties.. 

264.  1 

50,  793 

HANDLING    WITHIN    THE    MARKET 

Labor  for — 

Unloading    rail    cars    from    house 
tracks  and  trucks  from  shipping 
points  into  wholesale  facilities. . 

875.  7 

349,  188 

Inter  dealer  transfers  from — 
Other  dealers 

75.  5 
270.  9 

19,  560 

Public  warehouses 

71,  892 

Total  interdealer  transfers 

346.  4 

91,  452 

Handling  within  wholesale  facili- 
ties 

2,  500.  2 
929.  3 

491,  433 

Loading  buyers'  trucks     .          . 

491,  433 

Total  labor 

4,  651.  6 

491,  433 

( Hher  costs: 

Use  of  handling  equipment 
Rent  for  wholesale  facilities     .    _ 
Demurrage      _ 
Public  warehouse  service  charges  __ 

98.  5 

795.  1 

10.  8 

1,515.  5 

491,  433 
491,  433 
225,  247 
264,  432 

Total  other  costs 

2,  419.  9 

535,  374 

Total   labor   and   other   costs 
within  the  market 

7,  071.  5 

535,  374 

DISTRIBUTING    COMMODITIES 

Within  Metropolitan  Boston 

Outside  Metropolitan  Boston 

2,  943.  6 
190.  6 

365,  050 
170,  324 

Total    for    distributing    com- 
modities      

3,  134.  2 

535,  374 

Grand  total.                             

10,  469.  8 

535,  374 

1  Based  on  appendix  table  25. 

large  volumes,  made  use  of  public  warehouse  facili- 
ties necessary.  Public  warehouse  service  charges 
amounted  to  $1.5  million.  Labor  costs  for  han- 
dling within  stores  were  35  percent  of  the  cost  of 
handling  within  the  market. 

Most  of  the  groceries  were  distributed  within 
the  metropolitan  area  at  a  cost  of  $2,944,000. 

Meat 

For  the  443,000  tons  of  meat  moving  through 
Boston  markets,  the  total  handling  and  other  costs 
were  $20  mill  ion  ( table  8) . 

The  cost  of  receiving  by  piggyback  was  included 
in  costs  of  cartage  for  team  track  receipts.    Team 
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Figure  13. — Hand-stacking  of  groceries  was  necessary  be- 
cause uneven  floors  did  not  permit  use  of  materials- 
handling  equipment. 


track  shipments  received  in  rail  cars  were  com- 
monly moved  to  dealers'  facilities  by  contract  haul- 
ing. In  most  markets  there  were  occasional  avoid- 
able delays  in  delivery  by  trucks,  but  delays  were 
most  frequently  encountered  in  the  Faneuil  Hall 
market.  Cartage  and  delay  costs  on  direct  receipts 
amounted  to  $180,000. 

Contract  stevedoring  crews  were  used  in  some 
markets  to  unload  meat  at  dealers'  facilities;  80 
percent  of  the  unloading  was  done  by  contract 
stevedoring  in  South  Boston,  but  none  in  Charles- 
town.  Trucks  were  loaded  by  wholesalers'  em- 
ployees and  the  driver  and  helper  on  buyers' 
trucks.  Normally,  two  employees  of  the  wholesaler 
moved  products  from  the  store  to  the  tailgate  of 
an  insulated  motortruck,  and  the  driver  and  his 
helper  loaded  the  truck.  Loading  costs  were  8 
percent  of  the  total  labor  costs  for  handling  with- 
in the  market. 

Handling  within  dealers'  facilities  included 
such  operations  as  assembling  of  orders,  boning, 
breaking,  trimming,  grinding,  preloading,  and 
general  movement  of  meat  within  the  store.  Proc- 
essing costs  such  as  those  involved  in  changing 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  product  by  cooking, 
curing,  or  smoking  were  excluded.  Costs  of  han- 
dling within  dealers'  facilities  were  84  percent  of 
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Table  8. — Estimated  annual  costs  of  moving  meat 
and  meat  products  through  Boston  wholesale 
markets,  1961  1 


Cost  item 


1,000 
dollars 
151.  2 
27.  2 

Tons 
34,  393 
6,  178 

178.  4 
1.  6 

40,  571 
38,  908 

180.  0 

443,  327 

623.  0 

492.  5 
15.  1 

507.  6 

11 
1 

911.  8 
156.  1 

1-1 

198.  5 

33.  5 

2.  999.  1 

267.  1 

605.  3 


MOVING  COMMODITIES  TO  DEALERS 
FACILITIES 

Cartage  from — ■ 

Team  tracks 

Boat  piers 

Total  cartage 

Avoidable  delay  to  inbound  trucks.  . 

Total  to  dealers'  facilities 

HANDLING  WITHIN  THE   MARKET 

Labor  for — 

Unloading  rail  cars  on  house  tracks 
and  trucks  from  shipping  points 

Interdealer  transfers  from — 

Other  dealers 

Public  warehouses 

Total  interdealer  transfers 

Handling  within  wholesale  facilities 
Loading  buyers'  trucks 

Total  labor 

Other  costs: 

Use  of  handling  equipment 

Rent  for  wholesale  facilities 

Demurrage 

Public  warehouse  service  charges . 

Total  other  costs 

Total  labor  and  other  costs 
within  the  market 

DISTRIBUTING  COMMODITIES 

Within  Metropolitan  Boston 

Outside  Metropolitan  Boston 

Total    for    distributing    com- 
modities  

Grand  total 

1  Based  on  appendix  table  26. 


the  total  labor  cost  for  handling  within  the  mar- 
ket (fig.  14). 

Most  movement  of  meat  between  dealers  or  be- 
tween dealers  and  public  warehouses  was  by  mo- 
tortruck. Within  one  market,  however,  tranfers 
between  stores  were  sometimes  made  by  meat  rail 
or  handtruck. 

The  rental  cost  for  meat  dealers — almost  $3  mil- 
lion— was  high  because  most  facilities  were  com- 
pletely refrigerated. 

Distribution  costs  for  meat  were  $2  million. 


Cost 


3,  905.  0 


18,  103.  5 


Volume 
involved 


•>.  092.  (I 


20,  375.  5 


402,  756 


145,  631 
3,  425 

149,  056 

587,  823 
587,  823 

587,  823 


587,  823 

587,  823 

220,  357 

31,  525 

443,  327 


443,  327 


1,  744.  6   200,  123 
347.  4   243,  204 


443,  327 
443,  327 


Poultry,   Eggs,   and   Dairy  Products 

Total  handling  and  other  costs  for  poultry, 
eggs,  and  dairy  products  were  $2.5  million  for 
146,000  tons  (table  9). 

Direct  receipts  subject  to  cartage  charges  con- 
sisted primarily  of  imported  cheese  and  manufac- 
tured dairy  products.  Poultry  received  at  team 
tracks  was  handled  by  pool  car  distributors,  and 
dairy  products  were  handled  by  employees  of 
firms  receiving  these  products.  Avoidable  delay 
to  inbound  trucks  was  encountered  only  in  the 
Faneuil  Hall  market.  Total  costs  for  cartage 
and  delay  were  $30,000. 

Handling  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products 
within  the  market  cost  $1.8  million;  this  repre- 

Table  9. — Estimated  annual  costs  of  moving 
poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  through 
Boston  loholesale  markets,  1961 1 


Cost  item 

Cost 

Volume 
involved 

MOVING    COMMODITIES    TO    DEALERS' 
FACILITIES 

Cartage  from — 

Team  tracks     -          -            . 
Boat  piers  -            .        _    _    . 

1,000 
dollars 
21.  8 

7.  3 

Tons 
8,  06] 
3,  143 

Total  cartage 
Avoidable  delay  to  inbound  trucks. ._ 

29. 

1. 

1 

7 

11,  804 
44,  684 

Total  to  dealers'  facilities 

30. 

S 

145,  616 

HANDLING    WITHIN    THE    MARKET 

Labor  for — 

Unloading  rail  cars  from  house 
tracks  and  trucks  from  shipping 
points  . 

120. 

0 

127,  123 

Other  dealers 

29. 
3. 

9 
6 

12,  434 

Public  warehouses           . 

1,  621 

Total  interdealer  transfers 

33. 

5 

14,  055 

Handling  within  dealers'  facilities. . 
Loading  buyers'  trucks- 

743. 
206. 

3 

2 

152,  982 
152,  982 

Total  labor          _  _            

1,  103. 

0 

152,  982 

Other  costs: 

Use  of  handling  equipment. 
Rent  for  wholesale  facilities. 
Public  warehouse  service  charges.. 

7. 
328. 
365. 

1 
1 
5 

152,  982 

152,  982 

25,  137 

Total  other  costs ..---. 

700. 

7 

145,  616 

Total  labor  and  other  costs 
within  the  market 

1,  803. 

7 

145,616 

DISTRIBUTING    COMMODITIES 

Within  Metropolitan  Boston 

Outside  Metropolitan   Boston 

644. 
40. 

2 

1 

103,  086 

42,  530 

Total  for  distributing  com- 
modities 

684. 

3 

145,  616 

Grand  total  ._ 

2,  518. 

s 

145,  616 

1  Based  on  appendix  table  27. 
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Figure  14. — Small,  inefficient  facilities  increase  costs  of  operation. 


sents  about  72  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  han- 
dling through  the  market .  Unloading  costs  per  ton 
for  eggs  and  dairy  products  were  about  two-thirds 
of  the  unloading  cost  for  poultry.  Packages  of 
eggs  and  dairy  products  were  dry  and  easy  to 
handle,  and  generally  did  not  weigh  over  50 
pounds,  whereas  boxes  of  poultry  were  wet, 
weighed  about  75  pounds  when  iced,  and  in  gener- 
al were  more  awkward  to  handle.  Costs  for  han- 
dling products  within  dealers'  facilities  varied 
substantially  among  markets  and  dealers,  because 
of  the  different  commodities  or  combinations  of 
commodities  handled.  These  costs  were  67  per- 
cent of  the  total  labor  costs  for  handling  within 
the  market.  Loading  out  operations  were  compli- 
cated because  of  the  perishability  of  the  products; 
orders  could  rarely  be  preassembled  and  most  had 
to  be  moved  directly  from  coolers. 

Public  warehouse  services  were  used,  particu- 


larly before  holiday  periods,  because  of  the  need 
for  extra  storage  space.  Frozen  turkeys  accounted 
for  75  percent  of  the  warehouse  charges. 

The  cost  of  distributing  poultry,  eggs,  and 
dairy  products  was  $684,000. 

Frozen   Foods 

The  total  handling  and  other  costs  for  moving 
108,000  tons  of  frozen  food  through  Boston  mar- 
ket channels  were  $2.4  million  (table  10).  The 
cartage  involved  in  handling  direct  receipts  was 
that  from  local  processors,  and  the  cost  was 
$31,000.  Frozen  food  generally  was  not  received 
on  team  tracks  because  of  the  strict  temperature 
requirements.  The  location  of  frozen  food  firms 
was  such  that  avoidable  delay  was  not  a  factor. 
Total  costs  for  handling  within  the  market  were 
$1.7  million  and  distribution  costs  were  $667,000. 
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Table  10. — Estimated  annual  costs  of  moving 
frozen  food  through  Boston  tvholesale  markets^ 
1961 x 


Cost  item 

Cost 

Volume 
involved 

MOVING    COMMODITIES    TO    DEALERS' 

FACILITIES 

1,  000 

dollars 

Tons 

Cartage  from  Boston  processors 

31.4 

4,  128 

Total  to  dealers'  facilities     -    .   - 

31.  4 

108,  222 

HANDLING    WITHIN    THE    MARKET 

Labor  for — 

Unloading   rail    cars   from   house 

tracks  into  dealers'  facilities- 

65.  7 

46,  906 

Unloading    trucks   from    shipping 
points..          -        ---__      -.- 

80.  1 

606.  o 
151.5 

57,  188 

Handling  within  wholesale  facilities- 
Loading  buyers'  trucks.     _ -        __. 

108,  222 
108,  222 

Total  labor   -               . 

903.3 

108,  222 

Other  costs: 

Rent  for  wholesale  facilities- 

815.4 

108,  222 

Demurrage   .          .                     _   _ 

6.3 

46,  906 

Total  other  costs.      -        ______ 

821.  7 

108,  222 

Total    labor    and    other    costs 

within  the  market   _ 

1,  725.  0 

108,  222 

DISTRIBUTING    COMMODITIES 

Within  Metropolitan  Boston..   . 
Outside  Metropolitan  Boston   . 

618.4 
49.  3 

72,  974 
35,  248 

Total  distributing  commodities. . 

667.  7 

108,  222 

Grand  total         ....     .     

2,  424.  1 

■108,  222 

1  Based  on  appendix  table  28. 


Summary  of  Costs 

For  the  nearly  2  million  tons  of  commodities 
moving  through  independent  wholesalers  in  the 
Boston  markets  the  total  of  the  specified  handling 
costs  was  $45.5  million.  Figure  15  shows  the  cost 
per  ton  for  each  commodity  by  market  area.  Costs 
per  ton  ranged  from  $6.43  for  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables in  Charlestown  to  $91.58  for  meat  and  meat 
products  in  Faneuil  Hall.  In  part,  the  difference 
in  these  costs  was  due  to  the  various  handling  oper- 
ations required  by  the  individual  commodities. 
However,  much  of  this  difference  in  cost  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  inadequacies  of  the  different 
markets. 

The  highest  costs  per  ton  for  moving  all  foods 
through  the  market  were  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
Charlestown  had  the  lowest  cost  per  ton  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  South  Boston  had  the 
lowest  cost  per  ton  for  groceries,  meat,  and  poultry, 
eggs,  and  dairy  products. 


Major  Defects  in  the  Wholesale  Food 
Market 

The  principal  defects  found  in  the  Boston 
wholesale  food  market  were  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Whole- 
sale facilities  were  scattered  in  a  number  of  loca- 
tions (a  split  market)  ;  (2)  stores  and  other 
facilities  were  not  adapted  to  food  handling;  (3) 
rail  service  was  inadequate;  and  (4)  there  was  no 
overall  organization  to  establish  regulations,  such 
as  business  hours,  or  to  help  operators  comply  with 
health  and  other  municipal  regulations.  These  de- 
fects, all  of  which  affect  the  cost  of  handling  food 
through  the  market,  are  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  market  grew  without  guidance  or  direc- 
tion. As  changes  occurred  in  the  production,  con- 
sumption, and  mode  of  transportation  of  food, 
various  wholesale  and  other  groups  attempted  to 
cope  with  the  changing  needs  of  marketing.  The 
attempts  were  largely  unsuccessful  because  of  local 
conditions  and  lack  of  leadership  or  support. 
These  defects  are  costly  not  only  to  the  buyers  and 
sellers  who  use  the  market,  but  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, the  consumers,  the  growers,  and  the  shippers. 

The  Split  Market 

The  primary  function  of  a  wholesale  food  mar- 
ket in  a  city  is  to  serve  as  a  common  meeting  place 
for  buyers  and  sellers.  The  split  market  in  Boston 
makes  it  difficult  and  costly  for  both  buyers  and 
sellers  to  conduct  their  business. 

The  division  of  facilities  in  widely  separated 
areas  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  buyers  to 
compare  prices  and  quality,  and  costly  for  them 
to  assemble  merchandise.  Quite  frequently,  buy- 
ers are  unable  to  acquire  all  kinds  and  varieties  of 
the  commodities  they  need  in  one  market  area,  and 
they  may  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  visiting  the 
several  market  areas.  Many  buyers  said  they 
sometimes  left  the  wholesale  markets  without  cer- 
tain products  because  they  were  unable  to  locate 
them  within  their  limited  purchasing  time.  In 
such  cases  they  were  unable  to  supply  consumers 
with  these  items  through  their  retail  stores. 

Because  of  the  split  market,  wholesale  dealers 
often  had  to  maintain  more  than  one  place  of  busi- 
ness. Maintaining  operations  in  more  than  one 
location  increased  operating  costs  and  resulted  in 
excess  cartage  costs  for  a  large  volume  of  food 
commodities.  Moreover,  dual  operations  often 
prevented  wholesalers  from  having  full  knowledge 
of  the  supply  and  demand  for  their  products.  The 
more  complete  information  buyers  and  sellers  have 
regarding  supply  and  demand,  the  more  competi- 
tive will  be  the  price  established,  and  the  more 
readily  will  food  commodities  be  moved  into  mar- 
ket channels.  The  location  of  stores  on  public 
streets,  with  intermingling  of  various  types  of 
food  and  nonfood  dealers,  was  also  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  handling  operations  and  to  the  orderly  ex- 
change of  marketing  information. 
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Figure  15. — Cost  per  ton  to  move  food  through  Boston  wholesale  markets,  1961. 


Facilities  Not  Adapted  to  Food  Handling 

Facilities  used  by  wholesale  food  dealers  were 
not  adequate  for  food  handling  operations,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  buildings  in  South  Boston, 
Charlestown,  and  Other  Boston. 

Generally,  buildings  were  multistory  ware- 
houses, garages,  or  converted  stores  not  designed 
for,  or  capable  of  being  adapted  to,  modern  meth- 
ods of  handling  fast-moving  food  commodities. 
Few  facilities  had  front  and  rear  platforms  of  the 
proper  height  to  facilitate  loading  and  unloading 
operations  with  efficient  handling  equipment  (fig. 
16).  Often  a  single  front  entrance  was  used  for 
both  shipping  and  receiving  because  rear  en- 
trances, if  available,  were  accessible  only  by  nar- 
row alleys. 

Many  old  warehouse  buildings  with  upper  levels 
had  slow  freight  elevators  of  limited  weight  cap- 
acity, and  it  was  impossible  to  use  modern  ma- 
terials-handling equipment.  Dealers  were  re- 
luctant to  use  upper  levels  of  such  buildings  for 
storage ;  therefore,  first-floor  areas  were  used  for 
storage  instead  of  display.  This  resulted  in  ex- 
tensive use  of  sidewalks  for  display,  which  in  turn 
reduced  the  efficiency  of  loading  and  unloading 
operations.  Trucks  had  to  wait  to  load  or  unload, 
thereby  contributing  to  traffic  congestion  and 
parking  problems. 


Inadequate  Rail  Service 

The  lack  of  direct  rail  service  to  their  facilities 
was  a  major  handicap  to  many  dealers.  Com- 
modities received  on  team  tracks  required  cartage 
and  extra  handling  to  move  into  the  dealers'  facili- 
ties. Such  rehandling  contributed  to  losses 
through  spoilage ;  commodities  that  were  refrig- 
erated in  transit  lost  quality  from  exposure  to  the 
weather  after  arriving  in  Boston. 

Lack  of  house  tracks  also  interfered  with  the 
effective  utilization  of  labor.  If  workers  were  as- 
signed to  unloading  at  team  tracks,  their  labor 
was  lost  during  travel  time,  and  work  at  the  facil- 
ity was  delayed.  Because  of  this,  many  dealers 
had  to  keep  their  stores  open  for  long  periods  to  as- 
semble products  for  the  succeeding  day.  This, 
of  course,  added  to  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
Another  effect  on  business  was  felt  because  the 
extra  refrigeration  capacity  provided  for  short 
periods  in  rail  cars  on  house  tracks  was  not  avail- 
able. Dealers  were  often  forced  to  sell  at  distress 
prices  or  to  use  public  storage  facilities. 

Some  of  these  handicaps  also  affected  dealers 
who  had  direct  but  low-capacity  rail  service  to 
their  facilities. 

Lack   of  Regulations 

Although  individual  dealers  and  others  operat- 
ing in  a  wholesale  food  market  should  have  the 
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Figure  16. — Lack  of  space  for  .storage  and  platforms  for 
loading  helped  create  inefficiencies  within  the  market. 
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maximum  degree  of  freedom  to  conduct  their  busi- 
nesses, certain  activities  must  be  regulated.  Lack 
of  regulation  of  business  hours,  for  example,  often 
creates  unnecessary  hardships  and  expense  for 
those  operating  in  the  market.  Compliance  with 
health  and  other  regulations  is  also  necessary. 

In  the  Boston  wholesale  food  market,  sanitary 
conditions  were  poor  in  many  facilities,  and  rest- 
rooms  were  inadequate.  Many  stores  were  not 
rodent-  or  insect-proof.  Basements  often  were  not 
adequately  drained,  and  they  flooded  during  ex- 
tremely high  tides.  Because  some  facilities  were 
on  narrow  streets,  traffic  was  slow  moving  and 


often  congested.  Parking  space  was  inadequate, 
or  regulations  were  not  strictly  enforced.  Delays 
because  of  the  congestion  and  the  parking  situa- 
tion often  made  it  necessary  for  laborers  to  work 
overtime  loading  vehicles  that  could  not  gain  ac- 
cess to  stores  during  normal  working  hours.  Many 
businesses  had  unnecessarily  long  working  hours 
because  of  this  situation  or  because  competitors 
remained  open  for  long  hours. 

Fire  insurance  rates  in  many  market  areas  were 
high,  even  with  strict  enforcement  of  fire  codes, 
because  of  the  narrow  congested  streets  emergency 
vehicles  had  to  use  to  reach  dealers'  facilities. 


HOW  THE  WHOLESALE  FOOD  MARKET  CAN  BE  IMPROVED 


The  only  possible  solution  to  many  of  the  de- 
fects found  in  the  Boston  wholesale  food  market  is 
to  build  a  new  food  distribution  center — a  market 
that  is  properly  laid  out  and  efficiently  organized, 
with  buildings  and  other  facilities  specifically  de- 
signed or  adapted  for  the  wholesale  handling  of 
food.  Wholesalers,  the  tenants  of  such  a  market, 
could  anticipate  reductions  in  their  operating  costs 
in  new  facilities  designed  and  arranged  for  effi- 
cient handling  of  food.  The  city  of  Boston,  re- 
tailers, and  consumers  could  expect  to  benefit  from 
a  modern  market  where  food  wholesaling  would 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  area.  Reduced  han- 
dling could  better  maintain  food  quality  as  well  as 
decrease  the  cost  of  moving  food  through  whole- 
sale channels.  The  new  food  distribution  center 
should  be  designed  not  only  to  fill  present  needs 
but  to  provide  for  future  requirements  of  whole- 
sale food  marketing  in  Boston. 

This  section  of  the  report  outlines  the  points 
that  must  be  considered  in  planning  and  con- 
structing a  new  wholesale  food  distribution  cen- 
ter for  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  The  facil- 
ities that  would  be  required  are  described,  based 
on  the  number  of  dealers  that  could  be  expected  to 
relocate  initially  and  the  volume  of  food  they  han- 
dle. From  these  data,  acreage  requirements  and 
a  layout  of  a  food  center  are  developed ;  the  layout 
provides  space  for  expansion  of  the  initial  facil- 
ities and  for  addition  of  new  ones.  Factors  in- 
volved in  selecting  a  site  for  a  food  distribution 
center  are  discussed,  and  several  sites  with  suffi- 
cient acreage  are  considered.  Estimates  are  made 
of  the  initial  investment  costs  for  land  and  the  rec- 
ommended facilities,  and  methods  of  financing  are 
described.  The  revenue  required  to  finance  and 
operate  the  center  is  computed  and  from  this  fig- 
ure the  average  rentals  for  the  new  facilities  are 
estimated.  The  costs  of  handling  food  through 
such  a  food  center  are  estimated  and  compared 
with  the  costs  of  handling  in  present  facilities. 
Savings,  where  applicable,  are  indicated.  Other 
benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  a  modern  food 
distribution  center,  that  are  not  measurable  in 
terms  of  costs,  are  discussed. 


Planning  a  Food  Distribution  Center 

Some  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  a  plan 
for  a  food  distribution  center  are  completeness, 
adequate  facilities,  suitable  arrangement,  proper 
location,  reasonable  land  cost,  and  sound  manage- 
ment or  organization. 

A  food  distribution  center  must  be  complete  to 
best  serve  the  public  and  the  food  industry.  It 
should  accommodate  at  one  location  wholesalers 
and  processors  of  all  types  of  food,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  a  buyer  to  visit  several  market 
areas  to  obtain  a  complete  line  of  products.  The 
center  should  be  open  to  all  types  of  food  dealers 
and  their  commodities  and  to  all  transportation 
agencies  on  an  equal  basis.  It  should  include  all 
independent  food  operators,  chainstore  ware- 
houses, and  other  segments  of  the  food  industry. 
Not  all  such  firms  may  immediately  relocate,  but 
space  should  be  provided  for  their  future  reloca- 
tion. 

The  buildings  must  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  type  of  food  handler.  Different 
types  of  buildings  will  be  required  for  large-  and 
small-volume  handlers  of  the  same  food  products. 
The  buildings  should  provide  ample  space  for  un- 
loading, display,  storage,  and  sales. 

The  food  processing  and  wholesaling  industry 
is  undergoing  rapid  changes.  Therefore,  each 
type  of  wholesale  unit  should  be  designed  so  that 
it  can  be  modified  or  expanded  to  meet  future  de- 
mands. These  buildings  should  be  of  simple  de- 
sign and  relatively  inexpensive,  but  constructed 
to  withstand  heavy  use. 

In  addition  to  suitable  storage  facilities,  auxil- 
iary facilities  should  be  available  such  as  house 
tracks,  team  tracks,  dry  storage  and  refrigerated 
warehouses,  restaurants,  public  restrooms,  and 
service  facilities  for  motor  equipment.  Other 
space  is  needed  for  offices,  banks,  management, 
inspection  service,  telegraph  service,  brokers,  bar- 
ber shops,  meeting  rooms,  and  other  organizations 
or  industries  interested  in  locating  in  the  market. 
Adequate  parking  should  be  provided  for  vehicles 
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or  buyers,  dealers,  and  persons  employed  in  the 
food  center.  The  need  for  these  auxiliary  facili- 
ties is  another  reason  for  placing  wholesalers  of 
all  types  of  food  in  one  area. 

In  developing  a  wholesale  food  distribution  cen- 
ter, special  consideration  should  be  given  to  ar- 
ranging the  facilities  on  a  given  site  to  facilitate 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  marketing  functions. 
Facilities  should  be  located  so  that  dealers  in  the 
same  commodity  are  near  each  other.  This  would 
facilitate  transfers  between  dealers.  Firms  cater- 
ing to  buyers  who  pick  up  supplies  in  their  own 
trucks  should  be  located  in  one  area  so  that  they 
can  serve  their  customers  without  interfering  with 
normal  traffic  flow.  Service  facilities,  such  as  dry 
storage  or  refrigerated  warehouses,  should  be  lo- 
cated strategically  to  serve  the  entire  market. 

Several  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  selecting  locations  for  a  wholesale  food  dis- 
tribution center.  Rail  connections  to  the  site  are  a 
necessity.  The  market  should  also  be  easy  to 
reach  from  all  major  highways  and  have  access 
to  major  arterial  streets  of  the  city.  In  addition, 
the  food  center  should  be  near  the  center  of  retail 
distribution,  to  reduce  the  time  required  for  local 
buyers  to  make  purchases  and  to  minimize  distri- 
bution costs.  Since  these  factors  are  important  to 
each  type  of  wholesaler,  consideration  of  them 
tends  to  place  wholesalers  of  'various  types  in  one 
area. 

In  the  development  of  a  food  center,  sufficient 
land  should  be  acquired  at  the  time  of  initial  pur- 
chase. Certainly,  the  advantages  of  higher  priced 
downtown  land  must  be  weighed  against  cheaper 
suburban  or  rural  land;  high  rentals  required  to 
amortize  the  investment  might  offset  possible 
savings. 

When  appraising  the  cost  of  land  for  a  market, 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to  items  such 
as  acquisition  cost,  removal  of  buildings  on  the 
site,  placing  the  land  in  condition  for  construction, 
and  cost  of  piling.  It  is  essential  that  additional 
land  be  allocated  for  expansion  of  the  facilities 
initially  built  as  well  as  for  the  eventual  reloca- 
tion of  food  wholesalers  and  members  of  allied 
industries  who  do  not  immediately  move  into  the 
new  center. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  operating  a  food 
distribution  center  is  that  of  control  and  regula- 
tion of  the  market.  The  proposed  market  cannot 
be  operated  properly  without  sound  management 
to  establish  and  enforce  rules.  The  market  man- 
agement should  endeavor  to  operate  the  market  at 
a  minimum  of  cost,  without  discrimination 
against  any  type  of  dealer  or  buyer,  any  form  of 
transportation,  or  products  from  any  location. 
Charges  levied  on  the  industry  for  use  of  the  facil- 
ities should  include  costs  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  center.  Many  costs  that  will  be  re- 
flected in  rentals  can  be  lower  in  a  food  distribu- 
tion center  containing  facilities  for  many  firms 
than  in  smaller  developments,  because  of  the  abil- 


ity to  spread  some  charges  over  a  large  number 
of  operators.  Dealers  should  be  allowed  the  max- 
imum degree  of  individual  initiative  within  the 
framework  of  good  business  practices  for  the  en- 
tire market.  However,  the  market  management 
should  be  strong  enough  to  assist  the  industry  in 
enforcing  health,  traffic,  and  policing  regulations. 
In  order  that  the  proposed  wholesale  food  cen- 
ter may  operate  properly,  its  board  of  directors 
or  other  managing  agency  should  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  financial  success  of  the  center  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  shippers, 
dealers,  consumers,  transportation  agencies,  and 
the  appropriate  government  agencies. 

Kind  and  Amount  of  Facilities 
and  Acreage  Needed 

The  facilities  recommended  in  this  report  are 
based  upon  the  volume  of  food  handled  by  whole- 
sale dealers  who  would  benefit  by  moving  to  new 
facilities  or  who  will  be  required  to  move  because 
of  urban  renewal  projects.  The  actual  number 
of  facilities  constructed  should  be  based  upon 
space  needed  for  the  volume  handled  by  respon- 
sible tenants  who  aetuaJly  sign  firm  leases.  This 
precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  overbuilding 
and  to  insure  occupancy  of  all  facilities. 

Some  independent  Avholesale  firms  have  new  or 
modern  facilities  and  would  not  benefit  from  mov- 
ing. Facilities  are  not  planned  for  these  firms  nor 
for  wholesalers  who  operate  partly  as  retailers 
and  would  lose  their  retail  business  if  they  moved. 

Two  types  of  buildings  are  needed  for  dealers 
locating  in  the  new  food  distribution  center :  Mul- 
tiple-occupancy buildings  to  accommodate  small- 
volume  dealers  and  single-occupancy  buildings  for 
large-volume  dealers.  Single-occupancy  build- 
ings are  recommended  when  the  needs  of  a  firm 
exceed  15,000  square  feet  of  first  floor  space. 

Multiple-occupancy  buildings  consist  of  rows 
of  individual  units  with  a  single-story  operating 
area  and  either  a  second  floor  or  mezzanine.  The 
units  may  vary  in  width;  generally  they  are  100 
feet  in  depth.  This  type  of  building  combines  the 
advantages  of  low  construction  cost  with  the  high 
versatility  required  for  handling  fast-moving 
food  commodities.  Such  structures  provide  con- 
venience for  interdealer  transfers  and  for  buyers 
who  shop  the  market.  Space  recommendations 
have  been  based  upon  volume  rather  than  the  num- 
ber of  dealers  who  can  be  expected  to  relocate,  in 
the  event  fewer  firms  ax-e  handling  the  volume  at 
the  time  of  construction  or  at  some  future  date. 
For  this  reason,  and  to  allow  for  future  expansion, 
temporary  or  removable  partitions  are  recom- 
mended between  units  of  the  multiple-occupancy 
buildings.  Recommendations  for  certain  design 
details  of  multiple-occupancy  buildings  and  lay- 
outs of  store  units  are  given  in  the  sections  on 
commodity  groups  that  follow. 
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Table  11. — Number  of  dealers  expected  to  relocate  in  a  new  food  distribution  center  in  Boston,  their 

volume  of  business,  and  buildings  recommended 


Commodity  group  or  type  of  business 

Dealers 

Volume  of 

of 
business 

Multiple- 
occupancy 
buildings 

Single- 
occupancy 
buildings 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.                   . 
Groceries                      _                                     - 

Number 

139 

39 

96 

29 

Tons 

595,  340 

163,  036 

81,  482 

68,  530 

(2) 

Un  its 
1  70 

i  46 

78 

24 

0 

Number 

11 
10 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Poultry,  eggs,  and  dairv  products 

Refrigerated,  drv  storage,  and  chainstore  warehouses 

4 
0 
5 

Total 

303 

908,  388 

218 

30 

1  Includes  one  unit  for  use  as  a  restaurant. 

2  Figures  on  volume  not  available. 


Firms  performing  a  highly  specialized  business 
and  those  handling  extremely  large  volumes  usu- 
ally require  single-occupancy  buildings.  The  de- 
sign of  single-occupancy  buildings  should  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  firms  occupying  such  space; 
however,  the  buildings  should  conform  to  the 
master  plan  for  the  market. 

A  total  of  303  independent  wholesale  dealers, 
or  about  55  percent  of  all  dealers,  are  included  in 
plans  for  a  new  food  distribution  center.  These 
wholesale  firms  handled  about  908,000  tons  of  the 
commodities  studied.  Table  11  shows  the  number 
of  dealers,  volume  of  business,  and  number  and 
type  of  buildings  recommended  for  each  com- 
modity group.  Also  included  in  the  plans  are 
buildings  for  two  dry  storage  warehouses,  two 
chainstore  warehouses,  and  one  refrigerated  ware- 
house, which  would  include  space  for  frozen  food 
dealers.  These  firms  were  included  because  their 
facilities  were  inadequate  or  because  they  were 
located  in  a  redevelopment  area.  Their  tonnage 
is  not  included  in  the  above  figure. 

The  master  plan  includes  218  store  units  in  11 
multiple-occupancy  buildings  and  30  single- 
occupancy  buildings.  In  addition,  the  new  market 
should  include  the  following  in  its  initial 
construction : 

(1)  Double  rail  tracks  behind  buildings  to  pro- 
vide a  capacity  of  500  rail  cars. 

(2)  Team  tracks  for  128  rail  cars. 

(3)  Two  restaurants  and  public  restrooms. 

(4)  66  offices  for  market  management,  brokers, 
and  allied  service  industries.  (These  offices 
are  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a  multiple- 
occupancy  building.) 

(5)  A  restaurant-meeting  hall  with  220-seat 
capacity,  plus  kitchen  and  storage  facili- 
ties, located  adjacent  to  the  offices. 

(6)  Paved  streets,  not  less  than  200  feet  wide 
where  multiple-occupancy  buildings  face 
each  other,  and  service  or  cross  streets  at 
least  65  feet  wide. 

(7)  Parking  areas  for  2,300  cars  and  trucks. 


(8)  Fencing  8  feet  high  and  gates  to  enclose  the 
market  area. 

(9)  An  area  for  expansion  and  for  allied  indus- 
tries, to  permit  construction  of  additional 
buildings  and  service  facilities  as  required. 

The  specific  requirements  for  each  food  com- 
modity group  are  discussed  in  the  following 
sections. 

Fresh   Fruits  and   Vegetables 

An  analysis  of  the  operations  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  firms  indicated  that  of  the  187  dealers, 
139  would  benefit  by  moving  to  new  facilities.  The 
remaining  dealers  had  facilities  adequate  for  their 
present  operations  or  could  not  economically  re- 
locate. 

Proposed  facilities  are  4  multiple-occupancy 
buildings  with  a  total  of  70  units  (with  one  unit  as 
a  restaurant),  11  single-occupancy  buildings,  and 
team  tracks  with  a  capacity  for  128  rail  cars.  Two 
of  the  multiple-occupancy  buildings  contain  22 
units  each  and  the  other  two  contain  13. 

A  layout  of  a  proposed  unit  in  a  multiple- 
occupancy  building  and  the  general  design  of  the 
buildings  may  be  seen  in  figure  17. 

Each  unit  in  the  multiple-occupancy  buildings 
is  25  feet  wide  and  72  feet  deep  and  has  a  ceiling 
height  of  20  feet.  It  has  a  mezzanine  17  feet  deep 
by  25  feet  wide  at  the  rear  of  the  store.  Covered 
front  and  rear  platforms,  each  14  feet  deep,  make 
the  overall  depth  of  the  building  100  feet.  Each 
unit  contains  1,800  square  feet  of  enclosed  first 
floor  space,  425  square  feet  of  mezzanine  space, 
and  700  square  feet  of  platform  space,  a  total  of 
2,925  square  feet  per  unit. 

The  platforms  should  be  continuous  the  length 
of  the  building.  The  front  platform  should  be  at 
truckbed  height,  45  inches  above  the  street,  and 
the  rear  platform  should  be  55  inches  above  the  top 
of  the  rails,  at  refrigerator  car  floor  level.  The 
roof  over  the  front  platform  should  extend  6  feet 
beyond  the  platform  to  provide  weather  protection 
during  loading  and  unloading  operations.  The 
roof  should  be  constructed  to  provide  clear  load- 
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Figure  17. — Suggested  layout  for  a  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  unit  at  the  end  of  a  multiple-occupancy  building 


ing  areas.  A  continuous  step  along  the  front  plat- 
form, about  half  the  height  of  the  platform  and  24 
inches  wide,  would  accommodate  small  trucks. 
The  front  platform  should  have  steps  about  every 
fourth  unit  to  facilitate  pedestrian  traffic.  A 
bumper  should  be  attached  to  the  top  of  the  front 
and  rear  platforms  to  protect  them  from  damage 
by  trucks. 


The  front  entrance  should  have  an  8-foot-wide 
overhead  door  and  a  door  for  pedestrians  at  one 
side  of  it.  The  rear  entrance  should  have  two  3- 
foot-wide  double-acting  doors. 

The  mezzanine  could  be  used  for  offices  and  rest- 
room  facilities,  and  the  area  under  the  mezzanine 
could  be  used  for  a  walk-in  cooler.  Stairs  to  the 
mezzanine  should  occupy  a  minimum  of  floor  space. 


To  allow  for  possible  expansion,  temporary 
waterproof  partitions  should  separate  the  units  of 
each  firm  from  those  adjacent  to  it. 

Since  individual  refrigeration  requirements 
vary,  coolers  and  freezers  are  not  included  in  these 
units.4  However,  floor  installation  for  proposed 
refrigerated  areas  should  be  provided  during 
initial  construction  phases. 

All  floors  and  platforms  on  the  first  floor  level 
should  have  a  nonskid  surface.  The  floors  should 
slope  to  adequate  drains  and  the  platforms  should 
slope  toward  the  street. 

The  interiors  should  be  well  lighted.  Sufficient 
electrical  outlets  should  be  provided  to  permit  use 
of  special  appliances  and  equipment.  Heat  could 
be  provided  by  blower-type  heaters.  A  central 
control  panel  for  all  utilities  could  be  located  at 
one  end  of  the  unit. 

Rails  should  be  set  in  the  pavement  to  permit 
access  to  the  rear  platform  by  trucks.  Double 
tracks  would  furnish  extra  capacity  during  peak 
periods,  and  products  could  be  unloaded  directly 
from  rail  cars  into  trucks  as  well  as  into  the  stores. 

One  of  the  multiple-occupancy  buildings  would 
include  a  second  floor  above  a  portion  of  the  store 
units;  this  space  would  provide  adequate  space 
for  66  offices.  These  offices  could  be  used  for  the 
market  manager,  brokers,  shippers,  agents,  trans- 
portation representatives,  banks,  a  communication 
center,  and  other  types  of  operations.  A  public 
restaurant-meeting  room  for  use  by  trade  organi- 
zations or  other  groups  could  also  be  located  on  the 
second  floor. 

Some  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  firms,  including 
the  fruit  auction  now  located  in  South  Boston, 
would  require  single-occupancy  buildings,  because 
of  the  size  or  nature  of  their  operations.  An  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  seven  buildings  that  are 
100  by  250  feet,  two  that  are  200  by  225  feet,  one 
that  is  200  by  250  feet,  and  one  for  the  auction 
that  is  100  by  200  feet.  These  single-occupancy 
buildings  should  be  designed  by  the  firms  that  will 
occupy  them.  However,  these  structures  should 
conform  to  the  master  plan  for  the  market  and  to 
State  and  local  building  codes.  Details  of  interior 
layout  of  these  buildings  would  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  tenants.  All  single-occupancy  buildings 
should  be  served  by  double  rail  tracks  at  the  rear 
and  should  have  adequate  parking  areas. 

The  food  center  would  provide  201,825  square 
feet  in  multiple-occupancy  buildings,  and  335,000 
square  feet  in  single-occupancy  buildings  for  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  dealers.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  15.750  square  feet  for  offices  and  7,0(10 
square  feet  for  a  restaurant-meeting  room  on  the 
second   floor   of   a   multiple-occupancy   building. 

*  A  ((idler  with  inside  dimensions  of  12  by  16  by  10% 
feet,  with  4-inch  insulation  and  refrigeration  equipment, 
would  cost  approximately  $4,000.  This  estimate  does  not 
include  necessary  masonry  work.  The  refrigeration  equip- 
ment could  go  under  the  rear  platform.  This  cooler  would 
have  a  capacity  in  excess  of  one  carload  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


The  comparable  total  space  used  in  handling  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  present  Boston  mar- 
kets is  677,000  square  feet,  but  much  of  this  space 
is  ineffectively  used  because  of  design  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  facilities. 

Groceries 

The  39  grocery  wholesalers  and  specialty  hand- 
lers whose  operations  should  be  relocated  would 
require  45  units  in  3  multiple-occupancy  buildings 
and  10  single-occupancy  buildings.  An  additional 
unit  in  the  multiple-occupancy  buildings  would  be 
used  as  a  restaurant. 

Each  unit  in  the  multiple-occupancy  buildings  is 
30  feet  wide  and  86  feet  deep  and  has  a  ceiling 
height  of  20  feet.  It  has  a  mezzanine  17  feet  by 
30  feet  wide  at  the  front  of  the  store  unit.  A 
covered  rear  platform,  14  feet  deep,  provides  an 
overall  depth  of  100  feet.  Each  unit  contains  2,580 
square  feet  of  first  floor  enclosed  space,  510  square 
feet  of  mezzanine  space,  and  420  square  feet  of 
platform  space,  a  total  of  3,510  square  feet  per 
unit.  A  layout  of  a  proposed  unit  in  a  multiple- 
occupancy  building  and  the  perspective  drawing 
of  the  building  may  be  seen  in  figure  18. 

The  mezzanine  could  be  used  for  offices.  The 
area  under  the  mezzanine  would  be  used  for  han- 
dling products  received  and  delivered  by  truck ;  it 
could  also  be  used  as  an  assembly  area,  where  mer- 
chandise would  be  held  until  it  was  moved  to 
storage  or  loaded  on  outgoing  trucks.  There 
should  be  two  truck-loading  doors  each  71/2  feet 
wide  at  the  front  of  each  unit.  The  floors  at  these 
doors  would  be  45  inches  above  the  ground.  A 
bumper  should  be  attached  below  the  door  open- 
ings, to  prevent  damage  to  the  building  by  trucks. 
For  truckbeds  lower  than  45  inches,  bridge  plates 
could  be  used.  A  6-foot  canopy  should  be  pro- 
vided over  the  front  loading  area  for  protection 
from  the  weather  during  loading  and  unloading 
operations.  A  3-foot-wide  door  beside  the  truck- 
loading  doors  would  open  on  stairs  leading  to  the 
mezzanine ;  a  door  beside  the  stairs  would  lead  to 
the  area  under  the  mezzanine. 

Removable  partitions  between  the  units  allow 
for  possible  expansion  of  individual  units.  These 
units  have  been  designed  to  provide  expansion 
with  a  minimum  of  column  interference. 

The  floor  surfaces  should  be  of  nonskid,  dust- 
proof  concrete  and  should  slope  to  drains.  Ware- 
house lights  should  be  placed  directly  over  the 
aisles  for  more  efficient  and  more  accurate  selec- 
tion. Heat  could  be  provided  by  infrared  gas 
heating  or  gas  or  electric  heaters,  depending  upon 
the  choice  of  the  tenant.  A  central  control  panel 
for  utilities  should  be  provided  at  one  end  of  the 
unit. 

Rails  should  be  set  in  the  pavement  to  permit  ac- 
cess to  the  rear  platform  by  trucks.  Double  tracks 
would  furnish  extra  capacity,  and  products  could 
be  loaded  directly  from  the  tracks  to  trucks. 
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Figube  18. — Suggested  layout  for  a  grocery  unit  at  the  end  of  a  multiple-occupancy  building. 


Space  allowed  for  single-occupancy  buildings 
for  large-volume  grocery  firms  consists  of  three 
buildings  100  by  150  feet,  and  one  each  :  100  by  200, 
100  by  240,  150  by  200,  200  by  200,  200  by  225,  200 
by  250,  and  200  by  325  feet.  Design  of  these  build- 
ings would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  firms  that 
occupy  them.  Efficient  layouts  for  wholesale  gro- 
cery firms  are  described  in  a  report  by  Bouma  and 
Lundquist.5 

The  buildings  should  conform  to  all  building 
codes,  health  and  sanitary  requirements,  and  the 
master  plan  for  the  market. 

The  grocery  wholesalers  and  specialty  handlers 
in  the  multiple-occupancy  buildings  have  a  total 
first  floor  area  of  135,000  square  feet  and  22,950 
square  feet  in  mezzanines.  Total  first  floor  area 
for  firms  in  single-occupancy  buildings  is  319,000 
square  feet.  The  grocery  firms  that  will  relocate 
presently  occupy  1,098,000  square  feet.  In  the  new 
facilities,  because  of  improved  operating  condi- 
tions, they  will  require  476,000  square  feet. 

Meat 

The  facilities  proposed  for  the  96  meat  and  meat 
products  dealers  include  78  units  in  3  multiple- 
occupancy  buildings  and  4  single-occupancy 
buildings. 

Each  multiple-occupancy  meat  unit  should  be  25 
feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep,  including  front  and 
rear  platforms.  Since  the  entire  first  floor  of  the 
unit  is  refrigerated,  a  second  floor  should  be  pro- 
vided to  include  space  for  offices,  welfare  rooms, 
dry  storage,  and  the  refrigeration  equipment.  The 
total  ceiling  height  of  the  unit  should  be  20  feet, 
which  provides  12  feet  for  the  first  floor  and  7  feet 
for  the  second  floor. 

Each  store  unit  of  the  dimensions  suggested  for 
the  meat  and  meat  products  firms  would  contain 
2,500  square  feet  of  first  floor  space,  1,800  square 
feet  of  second  floor  space,  a  total  of  4,300  square 
feet.  A  proposed  layout  of  an  individual  end  unit 
and  the  general  design  of  the  multiple-occupancy 
building  may  be  seen  in  figure  19. 

Two  platforms,  each  14  feet  deep,  should  extend 
the  length  of  the  multiple-occupancy  building. 
The  front  platform  should  be  45  inches  above  the 
street  for  truck  loading  and  unloading,  and  the 
rear  platform  should  be  55  inches  above  the  rail- 
road tracks  for  unloading  refrigerator  cars.  The 
platforms  should  be  sloped  to  provide  adequate 
drainage,  and  the  front  platform  should  be  cov- 
ered by  an  overhang  to  provide  all-weather  protec- 
tion during  loading  and  unloading  operations. 
Bumpers  should  be  placed  along  the  edge  of  both 
platforms  and  there  should  be  steps  for  pedestrians 
on  the  front  platform.  Each  of  the.  platforms 
should  be  equipped  with  two  meat  rails  that  extend 
the  length   of  the   multiple-occupancy   building. 
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The  rails  should  be  at  least  7y2  ^eef  from  the  floor, 
and  switches  should  be  installed  at  each  store  unit. 
These  rails  would  permit  loading  and  unloading 
at  any  point  on  the  platform  and  provide  an  effi- 
cient means  for  transfers  of  meat  between  dealers. 

Partitions  between  units  should  be  made  of  ma- 
terials that  are  easily  removed  to  provide  for  pos- 
sible future  expansion.  Store  interiors  should  be 
well  lighted.  There  should  be  a  central  control 
panel  for  all  utilities  including  lighting.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  additional  lighting  fix- 
tures and  electrical  outlets. 

Floors  should  be  constructed  either  of  vitrified 
brick  of  good  quality,  bonded  with  acid-resistant, 
waterproof  mortar,  and  laid  on  a  waterproof  base, 
or  of  dense,  acid-resistant,  waterproof  concrete. 
All  floors  should  slope  to  drains,  particular^ 
where  large  amounts  of  water  might  accumulate. 

The  first  floor  of  the  unit  should  be  insulated. 
The  refrigeration  equipment  should  be  sufficient  to 
supply  temperatures  of  0°  F.  for  freezers,  32°  to 
34°  for  coolers,  and  34°  to  50°  for  work  areas.  Re- 
frigeration distribution  systems  should  be  sus- 
pended from  ceilings  to  keep  the  floor  areas  clear. 
Meat  rails  should  be  provided  for  all  multiple- 
occupancy  units.  Meat  rail  systems  may  be  sup- 
ported from  the  floor  or  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  coolers. 

An  enclosed  stairway,  leading  to  the  second  floor 
interoffice  corridor,  could  be  built  at  each  end  of 
the  multiple-occupancy  buildings  to  reduce  traffic 
in  the  first  floor  area. 

A  hot  water  system  in  each  unit  should  be  cap- 
able of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  at 
a  temperature  of  180°  F.  for  both  welfare  and 
cleanup.  Firms  requiring  steam  could  supply 
their  own  needs. 

Railroad  tracks  at  the  rear  of  each  facility  also 
could  serve  as  team  tracks  for  meat  loaded  directly 
into  buyers'  trucks.  Track  areas  should  be  paved 
to  permit  use  by  trucks. 

The  four  single-occupancy  meat  buildings 
should  be  served  by  railroad  tracks  and  should 
have  front  and  rear  platforms.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  platforms  to  extend  the  length 
of  the  building,  as  in  the  plan  for  multiple-occu- 
pancy buildings.  Refrigeration  equipment,  insu- 
lation, and  meat  rails  should  be  installed  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenants.  Long-term  leases  should 
be  required  for  this  type  of  structure  because  meat 
rails,  refrigeration  equipment,  and  insulation  are 
included  in  the  original  design. 

Area  for  one-story  single-occupancy  buildings 
includes  one  building  with  10,000  square  feet,  two 
with  30,000  square  feet  each,  and  one  with  40,000 
square  feet. 

The  completed  food  center  would  provide 
305,000  square  feet  of  first  floor  space  for  96  deal- 
ers, and  140,400  square  feet  of  second  floor  space, 
a  total  of  445,400  square  feet.  In  their  present 
facilities  these  firms  occupy  1,193,000  square  feet 
of  space. 
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Poultry,   Eggs,   and   Dairy  Products 

The  29  dealers  in  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy 
products  would  require  24  units  in  3  multiple- 
occupancy  buildings.  Each  store  unit  would  be 
30  feet  wide,  72  feet  deep,  with  a  20-foot  ceiling 
height.  Covered  front  and  rear  platforms,  each 
14  feet  deep,  would  provide  an  overall  depth  of 
100  feet. 

Store  units  for  poultry  and  for  eggs  should 
have  an  unfinished  second  floor;  units  for  dairy 
products  are  provided  with  mezzanines.  Second 
floors  are  recommended  for  firms  dealing  in 
poultry  and  eggs  to  provide  storage  space  for  car- 
tons and  boxes  used  in  packing  operations.  The 
space  could  also  be  used  for  welfare  rooms  and 
refrigeration  equipment. 

Each  of  the  16  store  units  for  poultry  and  egg 
firms  contains  2,160  square  feet  of  enclosed  first 
floor  space,  2,160  square  feet  of  second  floor  space, 
and  840  square  feet  of  platform  space,  for  a  total 
of  5,160  square  feet.  The  8  units  for  butter  and 
cheese  firms,  with  mezzanine  (510  square  feet) 
instead  of  second  floors,  have  a  total  of  3,510 
square  feet  each. 

Figures  20  and  21  show  suggested  interior  lay- 
outs for  poultry  and  egg  facilities  and  the  gen- 
eral design  of  the  multiple-occupancy  building. 
Figure  22  shows  a  layout  for  a  firm  dealing  in 
dairy  products. 

Front  and  rear  platforms  should  extend  the 
length  of  the  multiple-occupancy  buildings.  The 
front  platform  should  be  at  truckbed  height,  45 
inches;  the  rear  platform  should  be  55  inches 
high,  at  refrigerator  car  floor  height.  A  bumper 
strip  should  be  bolted  to  the  edge  of  the  front  and 
rear  platforms  to  protect  them  from  damage  by 
trucks.  The  roof  over  the  front  platform  should 
extend  6  feet  beyond  the  platform  to  provide  pro- 
tection during  inclement  weather.  The  roof 
should  be  suspended  to  provide  clear  loading 
areas. 

Since  individual  firms  may  wish  to  lease  two 
or  more  units,  removable  partitions  with  as  few 
columns  as  consistent  with  good  construction 
practices  should  be  used.  All  floors  and  platforms 
should  have  a  nonskid  concrete  surface.  The 
floors  should  slope  to  drains,  and  platforms  should 
slope  toward  the  street.  Utility  controls  could  be 
centrally  located  on  a  control  panel.  Heat  could 
be  furnished  by  oil,  gas,  or  electric  space  heaters. 
Because  refrigeration  requirements  for  these 
dealers  vary,  choice  and  installation  of  refrigera- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  dealer. 

Rail  tracks  at  the  rear  of  these  facilities  should 
be  embedded  in  the  pavement  to  permit  access  by 
trucks. 

Total  floor  space  for  the  poultry,  eggs,  and 
dairy  product  firms  relocating  would  be  105,000 
square  feet.  In  their  present  facilities  these  firms 
occupy  185,000  square  feet. 


Refrigerated    Warehouse 

Certain  frozen  food  dealers  indicated  an  in- 
terest in  a  wholesale  food  distribution  center,  but 
there  are  not  enough  dealers  with  sufficient  volume 
for  a  multiple-occupancy  building  devoted  to 
frozen  food.  One  of  the  major  cold  storage  com- 
panies, however,'  has  a  warehouse  in  the  downtown 
waterfront  redevelopment  area.  If  this  company 
were  to  relocate  this  warehouse  in  the  food  dis- 
tribution center,  space  could  be  provided  in  the 
warehouse  for  frozen  food  dealers. 

These  frozen  food  dealers  would  require  about 
30,000  square  feet.  Data  provided  by  the  re- 
frigerated warehouse  company  indicated  that  a 
refrigerated  storage  capacity  of  60,000  square  feet 
would  be  required.  Allowance  has  been  made  in 
the  plan  for  a  refrigerated  building  200  by  450 
feet. 

Other  Facilities 

Analysis  of  the  requirements  of  the  food  in- 
dustry in  Boston  show  that  certain  other  facili- 
ties2  including  two  dry  storage  buildings  and  two 
chamstore  warehouses,  would  be  necessary  for  the 
proposed  center.  The  dry  storage  buildings 
would  replace  warehouses  used  extensively  by  food 
firms  in  the  downtown  waterfront  redevelopment 
area.  Space  has  been  allocated  for  two  dry  stor- 
age buildings,  each  containing  85,000  square  feet 
and  two  chainstore  warehouses,  one  containing 
200,000  square  feet  and  one  containing  40,000 
square  feet.  These  buildings  would  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  food  distribution  center  and  should 
be  constructed  to  the  requirements  of  the  tenants. 

The  food  distribution  center  should  also  have 
two  restaurants  and  public  rest  room  facilities. 
Two  units  in  multiple-occupancy  buildings  have 
been  allocated  for  this  use;  actual  location  and 
design  of  these  facilities  would  depend  on  final 
plans  for  the  center. 

Streets   and  Parking  Areas 

All  major  streets  in  the  food  center  should  be 
paved  to  carry  heavy  traffic  and  to  facilitate  drain- 
age away  from  the  buildings.  When  buildings 
face  each  other,  streets  should  be  at  least  200  feet 
wide  to  provide  normal  traffic  flow  when  semi- 
trailers are  backed  up  to  the  building  platforms. 
Streets  behind  the  buddings  should  be  at  least  150 
feet  wide,  if  parking  or  truck  unloading  is  per- 
mitted at  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  Cross  streets, 
at  least  65  feet  wide,  should  be  provided  to  facil- 
itate normal  traffic  flow  and  permit  efficient  access 
to  various  sections  of  the  market- 
Parking  areas  should  be  convenient  to  buildings, 
but  should  not  block  the  streets  or  loading  and  un- 
loading areas.  Some  parking  areas  should  be 
designated  for  parking  for  over-the-road  trucks 
only;  others  for  automobiles  and  small  trucks. 
Parking  at  platforms  should  be  at  a  90-degree 
angle.     Land  reserved  for  expansion  should  not 
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Figure  20. — Suggested  layout  for  a  poultry  unit  at  the  end  of  a  multiple-occupancy  building. 
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be  considered  to  meet  the  parking  requirement,  be- 
cause parking  is  a  permanent  need. 

Rail  Service 

Direct  rail  connections  should  be  provided  to 
each  store  building.  Double  tracks  are  recom- 
mended at  the  rear  of  the  buildings;  the  track 
nearest  the  building  would  serve  as  a  house  track, 
and  the  outer  track  could  be  used  for  switching  or 
unloading  into  buildings  or  trucks.  The  second 
track  could  function  as  a  team  track  and  direct 
sales  could  be  made  from  cars  located  on  it. 

Railroad  tracks  at  the  rear  platform  do  not  pre- 
clude the  use  of  the  rear  platform  for  unloading 
trucks.  For  this  reason,  and  so  that  the  area  may 
be  more  easily  cleaned,  the  streets  at  the  rear  of  the 
stores  should  be  paved  between  and  level  with  the 
top  of  the  rails. 

Team  tracks  with  a  capacity  for  128  cars  should 
be  sufficient  to  handle  the  needs  of  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  firms  and  dealers  in  other 
commodities. 

Total  Acreage  Needed 

All  buildings  in  the  food  distribution  center 
should  have  space  for  expansion,  particularly 
the  single-occupancy  buildings.  Adequate  land 
should  be  available  so  that  the  problems  caused  by 
lack  of  space  in  the  present  market  areas  do  not 
reoccur  in  the  near  future.  Streets  should  be  of 
sufficient  width  to  handle  market-generated  traffic, 
and  parking  areas  should  include  space  for  ex- 
pansion so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  encroach  upon 
expansion  area  set  aside  for  buildings.  Sufficient 
space  should  be  provided  to  meet  railroad  require- 
ments for  house  tracks,  team  tracks,  and  lead-in 
tracks.  The  food  distribution  center,  with  the 
buildings  recommended  and  the  necessary"  facil- 
ities to  serve  it,  would  require  171  acres. 

Many  food  firms  that  were  not  considered  for  the 
food  center  at  this  time  may  eventually  relocate. 
In  addition,  other  firms  in  industries  allied  to  food 
handling  might  wish  to  locate  on  a  food  distribu- 
tion center.  For  these  reasons,  an  additional  75 
acres  should  be  acquired  at  the  time  of  initial  pur- 
chase of  a  site.  This  would  bring  the  total  land 
required  to  246  acres.  Firms  locating  in  the  area 
set  aside  for  other  industries  should  be  limited  to 
those  whose  business  is  compatible  with  the  food 
handling  industry. 

Arrangement  of  Facilities  in  the  Food 
Distribution  Center 

The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  other 
facilities  in  a  food  distribution  center  will  depend 
upon  the  physical  features  of  the  site  selected. 
The  location  of  existing  and  proposed  traffic 
arteries  and  access  by  rail  are  important  factors 
to  be  considered.  It  is  most  important  that  a 
master  plan  be  adopted  at  the  outset  so  that  orderly 
construction  of  facilities  may  be  maintained.     If 


sufficient  land  is  acquired  initially,  the  site  could 
be  developed  as  an  industrial  park  for  food  proc- 
essing and  distribution. 

Figure  23  illustrates  a  good  arrangement  of  the 
facilities  recommended.  The  facilities  are 
grouped  on  171  acres,  and  75  acres  is  provided  for 
allied  industries  or  for  expansion.  Although  the 
site  selected  for  a  food  distribution  center  may  be 
of  a  different  shape  from  the  one  shown  here,  the 
principles  illustrated  in  this  layout  should  be 
adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible  in  developing  it. 
As  an  example  of  the  type  of  changes  that  can  be 
made,  the  number  of  multiple-occupancy  buildings 
may  vary  with  the  site. 

The  facilities  are  grouped  by  commodity  in  this 
master  plan,  with  multiple-occupancy  buildings 
arranged  in  rows  at  one  end  and  single-occupancy 
buildings  at  the  end  near  the  space  for  expansion. 
The  grouping  of  facilities  by  commodity  permits 
each  commodity  group  to  maintain  efficient  oper- 
ations within  its  own  section  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  entire  market. 

Multiple-occupancy  buildings  are  placed  in  one 
section  because  dealers  occupying  these  facilities 
cater  to  buyers  who  shop  the  market.  Buyers  can 
easily  visit  stores  in  one  commodity  group,  load 
their  trucks,  and  move  on  to  the  next  commodity 
grouping.  Also,  dealers  in  the  same  commodity 
can  readily  make  transfer  of  products  when 
necessary. 

The  single-occupancy  buildings  are  located  so 
that  they  are  within  their  commodity  group  but 
away  from  the  heavy  traffic  surrounding  multiple- 
occupancy  buildings.  Single- occupancy  buildings 
generally  will  be  used  by  high-volume  service 
wholesalers  or  by  processors  who  do  not  cater  to 
the  shopper.  These  buildings  are  located  near 
cross  streets  to  permit  rapid  ingress  and  egress. 

The  refrigerated  warehouse  is  located  so  that  it 
can  effectively  serve  the  entire  center.  The  chain- 
store  and  dry  storage  warehouses  are  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  market  near  the  space  for  expansion. 
These  firms  may  carry  out  their  operation  in  con- 
junction with  the  market  or  separately. 

Rail  tracks  are  arranged  to  use  a  minimum  of 
switches  and  footage.  Double  tracks  are  behind 
buildings  to  provide  for  maximum  direct  unload- 
ing into  facilities,  permit  unloading  into  trucks 
or  buildings,  and  facilitate  switching.  Space  is 
provided  for  a  third  track  behind  most  buildings 
in  case  an  extra  track  should  be  needed  for 
switching.  Team  tracks  are  located  at  one  side  of 
the  plan,  next  to  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
section ;  dealers  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
the  main  users  of  such  tracks.  The  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  section  is  also  located  on  the  edge 
of  the  market  because  it  would  have  a  large  volume 
of  traffic. 

Since  grocery  wholesalers  are  also  expected  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  traffic,  they  are  located  at  the 
opposite  edge  of  the  market  from  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  dealers.    Many  grocery  firms  are  devel- 
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oping  cash  and  carry  operations,  which  tend  to 
draw  buyers  to  the  market.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  grocery  firms  in  single-occupancy  buildings 
are  service  wholesalers  with  large  fleets  of  trucks 
serving  the  distribution  area.  The  single-occu- 
pancy buildings  are  located  so  that  firms  in  them 
can  be  out  of  the  stream  of  other  traffic  and  be  near 
the  dry  storage  or  refrigerated  warehouses. 

Dealers  in  meat  and  meat  products  are  located 
between  the  fruit  and  vegetable  and  grocery  sec- 
tions. Dealers  in  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  located  in  the  same  rows  of  buildings  as 
meat  and  meat  product  dealers  because  of  the  com- 
plementary nature  of  the  products.  The  location 
of  these  two  commodity  groups  near  each  other 
facilitates  possible  use  of  a  central  refrigeration 
system  if  it  should  prove  economical. 

Expansion  areas  for  single-occupancy  buildings 
are  provided  next  to  each  building.  There  is  also 
some  expansion  area  next  to  most  of  the  multiple- 
occupancy  buildings.  Firms  located  in  multiple- 
occupancy  buildings  may  also  expand  by  increas- 
ing their  use  of  high  stacking  in  their  original 
space,  by  acquiring  vacated  units,  or  by  building 
new  facilities  in  the  area  set  aside  for  allied  in- 
dustries or  expansion. 

Selecting  a  Site  for  a  New  Market 

A  food  distribution  center  should  be  centrally 
located  for  the  population  to  be  served  and  con- 
venient for  railroad  and  highway  movement.  The 
people  most  directly  concerned  with  the  selection 
of  a  site  for  a  new  market  are  the  firms  operating 
in  the  market.  But  buyers  and  other  groups  also 
have  an  interest  in  the  location.  A  municipality 
has  a  definite  interest  in  the  site  selection  because 
of  its  concern  with  city  planning,  traffic  manage- 
ment, health  and  other  regulations,  and  the  serv- 
ices a  food  center  would  require.  Full  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  all  trade  and  transporta- 
tion groups  using  the  market. 

Factors   To   Be  Considered 

In  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the  best  possible 
site  for  a  market,  the  following  factors  should  be 
considered. 

Convenience  for  local  buyers. — About  56  percent 
of  the  food  handled  through  Boston  wholesale 
food  channels  is  distributed  locally  to  retail  stores, 
restaurants,  hotels,  institutions,  and  other  outlets 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  For  this  reason,  a  whole- 
sale food  distribution  center  should  be  located  at 
a  point  where  a  minimum  of  time  and  travel  is 
required  both  by  buyers  to  shop  and  sellers  to  dis- 
tribute commodities  and  return  to  their  establish- 
ments. The  ideal  market  site  from  this  point  of 
view  would  be  one  located  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  center  of  distribution,  assuming  of  course  that 
traffic  arteries  are  adequate.  In  Boston,  this  point 
would  be  on  the  Charles  River  between  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Har- 


vard campuses.  This  site  would  also  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  northwest  of  the  hub,  which  is 
the  direction  of  population  growth.  This  area 
would  be  impossible  to  develop  for  a  food  center, 
but  a  site  as  close  as  possible  to  this  area  is  desir- 
able. 

Convenience  for  out-of-town  buyers. — The 
wholesale  food  market  of  Boston  serves  a  very 
wide  area;  movement  of  food  products  beyond 
the  metropolitan  area  represents  a  substantial  part 
of  the  total  business.  Thus,  it  is  important  to 
consider  out-of-town  business  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tribution and  service  that  may  be  rendered  to  local 
outlets. 

The  existing  central  artery  and  the  proposed  in- 
terstate road  program  could  make  almost  any  site 
adjacent  to  these  roads  convenient  for  out-of-town 
buyers.  However,  distribution  patterns  out  of 
Boston  indicate  a  site  west  or  north  of  the  city  on 
a  major  arterial  highway  would  be  most  conven- 
ient for  out-of-town  buyers. 

<  'on  renience  for  rail  and  truck  receipts. — Rail 
receipts  of  independent  food  dealers,  not  including 
cars  of  merchandise  delivered  direct  to  chain- 
stores,  accounted  for  45  percent  of  total  receipts. 
This  large  volume  of  rail  receipts  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  proposed  new  food  distribution  center 
be  located  with  good  access  to  railroad  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  Union  Freight  Line  Railroad, 
three  major  railroads,  the  New  Haven,  the  New 
York  Central  System,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
handle  food  commodities.  In  selecting  the  market 
site,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  various 
railroad  switching  arrangements  so  that  perish- 
able products  can  be  properly  handled.  A  review 
of  the  arrangements  of  existing  rail  facilities  showTs 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  location  with- 
in a  29-mile  radius  of  Boston  where  the  three  main 
line  railroads  could  join  for  servicing  one  site.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  the  site  be  convenient 
to  railroad  interchanges  because  probably  only 
one  line  would  do  switching  within  the  market. 

As  the  hub  of  New  England,  Boston  has  histori- 
cally been  the  converging  point  for  the  railroads. 
It  will  soon  realize  this  same  accessibility  by  high- 
way. The  John  Fitzgerald  Expressway,  the 
Southeast  Expressway,  the  Northeast  Expressway, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  will  soon  be  com- 
plemented by  the  extensions  of  Interstate  93  and 
Interstate  95,  and  the  John  Fitzgerald  Express- 
way. The  many  radial  highways  leading  away 
from  the  city  complete  the  picture  of  Boston  as 
the  great  center  of  a  regional  transportation 
system. 

This  vast  highway  network  entering  Boston  is 
tied  together  by  Circumferential  Route  128,  which 
intersects  all  major  highways  and  encircles  the 
metropolitan  area.  In  addition,  this  highway 
crosses  all  major  railroad  lines  entering  the  city. 

Truck  receipts  came  from  scattered  producing 
and  processing  areas.  Substantial  amounts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  received  from  the  south 
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and  west.  Large  quantities  of  meat  and  packing- 
house products,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products,  and 
other  food  items  were  trucked  from  assembly  and 
processing  plants  as  far  west  as  California. 

Avoidance  of  nonm,arket  traffic. — The  handling 
of  food  products  at  wholesale  necessitates  the  use 
of  many  trucks  and  other  vehicles.  The  normal 
and  necessary  movement  of  merchandise  in  and 
out  of  a  wholesale  market  burdens  streets  and  in- 
vites traffic  congestion.  The  presence  of  non- 
market  vehicles  impedes  normal  movement  and 
causes  further  congestion.  Conversely,  market 
traffic  interferes  with  other  traffic.  Therefore,  a 
site  should  be  selected  which  will  minimize  the  con- 
flict between  these  two  types  of  traffic. 

Availability  of  land.— Availability  can  be  con- 
sidered a  relative  term  when  applied  to  a  site  for 
a  food  distribution  center.  It  is  possible  under 
certain  conditions  to  make  almost  any  area 
available.  Certainly,  it  would  be  better  to  select 
a  site  where  the  owner  wants  to  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price.  If  a  nucleus  of  a  site  were  available,  it 
might  be  acquired  at  the  outset;  however,  in  al- 
most every  case  where  markets  have  been  con- 
structed, the  surrounding  land  values  have  in- 
creased. If  sufficient  land  is  purchased  initially, 
the  total  cost  of  the  land  will  be  less  than  it  is 
likely  ever  to  be  again. 

Availability  of  utilities. — Utilities  are  almost 
universally  available  in  the  Metropolitan  Boston 
area,  but  in  cases  where  they  are  not  available, 
extensions  may  be  expensive.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions the  cost  for  extension  of  utilities  may  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  developer;  under  other  condi- 
tions, the  cost  would  be  paid  by  the  city  because 
provision  of  utilities  to  a  site  might  be  considered 
a  public  improvement. 

Physical  features  of  a  site. — The  general  topog- 
raphy of  a  site  and  particularly  its  shape  are  im- 
portant factors.  A  site  that  is  extremely  long 
and  narrow  usually  cannot  be  efficiently  utilized, 
and  a  site  requiring  an  excessive  amount  of  filling 
or  piling  adds  excessively  to  the  cost  of  the  entire 
project.  A  vital  factor  in  the  Boston  area  would 
be  the  cost  of  placing  the  site  in  condition  to  build. 
Engineers  indicate  that  piling  would  be  generally 
required  anywhere  within  the  city  of  Boston.  It 
is  their  opinion  that  areas  outside  the  city  may 
not  require  piling  unless  they  are  near  the  water- 
ways or  the  sea.  No  definite  decision  regarding 
piling  can  be  made  without  test  borings. 

Number  of  otoners. — The  problem  of  land  as- 
sembly may  be  complicated  when  dealing  with 
many  separate  owners  of  small  parcels.  There- 
fore, if  possible,  the  total  acreage  needed  should 
be  purchased  from  a  single  owner. 

Possible  Sites 

A  number  of  sites  within  Metropolitan  Boston 
have  sufficient  acreage  for  a  food  distribution  cen- 
ter. In  addition  to  these  sites,  the  power  of  em- 
inent domain  could  be  used  to  assemble  land.     An 


analysis  of  all  available  or  possible  sites  would 
be  a  major  study  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 
Therefore,  a  detailed  study  was  made  only  of  rep- 
resentative sites  with  a  potential  for  development 
as  a  food  center. 

Possible  sites  were  suggested  by  various  organi- 
zations, officials  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority, transportation  agencies,  wholesale  food 
dealers,  and  other  interested  individuals.  Sites 
were  sought  on  each  of  the  three  major  railroads, 
close  to  the  downtown  area,  near  the  city,  and  in 
outlying  areas  near  Route  128.  These  sites  are 
located  in  South  Boston,  Everett-Chelsea,  Wo- 
burn,  Canton,  and  Natick  (fig.  24). 

South  Boston. — Two  possible  areas  in  South 
Boston  might  be  developed  for  the  proposed  food 
center.  Site  A  is  in  the  area  of  the  South  Boston 
Market  Terminal,  and  site  B  is  near  the  New- 
market facilities  for  the  wholesale  distribution  of 
meat. 

Within  site  A  is  the  largest  section  of  unoc- 
cupied land  in  South  Boston,  the  U.S.  Naval  An- 
nex property.  It  contains  approximately  35  acres. 
Negotiations  are  underway  for  the  property  to  be 
released  to  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Authority  would  not  sell 
the  property  but  could  make  it  available  for  de- 
velopment under  a  long-term  lease.  Next  to  this 
property  is  land  presently  held  by  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  all  or  part  of  which  might  be  made  avail- 
able. However,  there  would  be  some  problems  re- 
garding relocation  of  railroad  trackage.  These 
two  pieces  of  land  should  be  sufficient  to  solve  the 
most  urgent  problems  of  relocation  and  could  serve 
as  a  nucleus  for  food  center  development.  To 
provide  the  246  acres  required  for  market  develop- 
ment and  to  round  out  a  plot  of  proper  shape  for 
efficient  use,  it  would  be  necessary  to  acquire  addi- 
tional land  within  the  following  boundaries: 
North,  Summer  Street;  east,  Dorchester  Street 
extended ;  south,  Second  Street ;  and  west,  B  Street 
extended.  This  area  would  include  the  present 
South  Boston  wholesale  food  facilities. 

Site  B  consists  of  about  26  acres  presently  un- 
occupied. The  New  Haven  Railroad  loop  tracks, 
turn  around,  and  car  wash  circle  the  area.  Sev- 
eral small  parcels  of  vacant  land  nearby  might 
be  made  available  for  development  of  a  food  cen- 
ter, but  considerably  more  land  would  be  required. 
To  obtain  the  246  acres  required  for  a  complete  de- 
velopment, it  would  be  necessary  to  acquire  land 
within  the  following  boundaries:  North,  Fourth 
Street  Bridge;  east,  Dorchester  Avenue-Old 
Colony  Avenue;  south,  Southampton;  and  west, 
John  Fitzgerald  Expressway. 

Similar  problems  would  be  encountered  in  de- 
veloping either  of  these  sites  as  a  wholesale  food 
distribution  center.  Acquisition  of  a  complete 
site  would  be  difficult  because  most  of  the  acreage 
needed  is  presently  occupied  and  the  land  is  owned 
by  many  individuals.  Also,  considerable  demoli- 
tion would  be  required.     A  public  or  quasi-public 
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Figure  24. — Location  of  possible  sites  for  a  proposed  food  distribution  center  for  Boston. 
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agency  would  probably  have  to  assemble  and  de- 
velop either  site.  Hence,  the  estimated  costs  of 
these  sites  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  some 
governmental  agency  would  assemble  the  land  and 
make  it  available  for  market  purposes  for  less  than 
its  current  market  value.  The  problems  of  as- 
sembling many  parcels  and  the  probable  price  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  a  private  developer 
would  seem  to  rule  out  these  sites  unless  govern- 
ment assistance  is  provided. 

Since  these  sites  are  made  up  of  a  number  of 
parcels  of  land,  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
possible  engineering  problems.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  subsoil  conditions  are  unstable  and 
would  require  piling  or  spread  footing. 

The  South  Boston  sites  are  zoned  as  heavy  in- 
dustrial and  the  necessary  utilities  are  available- 
Site  A  might  have  problems  with  traffic  because 
of  its  location  adjacent  to  Summer  Street,  a  major 
downtown  thoroughfare.  This  situation  could  be 
partly  alleviated  if  the  proposed  terminus  of  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  located  near  the  site. 
Site  B  borders  the  Southeast  Expressway  with 
proximity  to  interchanges;  therefore,  truck  access 
to  this  area  would  be  adequate.  The  New  Haven 
Railroad  serves  both  of  these  sites,  and  they  are 
well  located  with  respect  to  the  railroad  yards. 
These  sites  are  about  2i/2  to  3  miles  from  the  center 
of  distribution. 

There  are  so  many  uncertainties  regarding  the 
costs  of  acquiring  either  of  these  South  Boston 
sites  and  placing  them  in  condition  to  build  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  reliable  estimate  of  their 
cost.  The  market,  value  of  the  required  acreage 
is  high.  Their  acquisition  without  the  use  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  probably  impossible.  The  amount 
of  write-down,  if  any,  that  could  be  made  is  un- 
known. The  subsoil  conditions  and  amount  of 
piling  needed  cannot  be  known  without  making 
many  borings.  Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  cost  of  these  South  Boston  sites  with 
others,  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  information 
available  is  to  make  an  assumption  about  their 
cost.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  with  a  large 
write-down  the  cost  of  land  in  this  area  placed  in 
condition  to  build  (including  demolition  and  pil- 
ing) could  be  less  than  $100,000  per  acre.  If 
either  of  these  sites  is  selected,  extensive  studies 
will  be  needed  to  determine  land  costs,  and  the 
figures  thus  derived  can  be  substituted  for  those 
assumed  here. 

Their  location  in  South  Boston,  a  prime  indus- 
trial area,  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  other 
possible  uses  of  these  sites  as  alternatives  to  their 
selection  for  a  food  distribution  center.  Final 
determination  of  the  best  land  use  for  this  area 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  property  owners  and 
officials  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Detailed  layouts 
of  the  proposed  facilities  on  these  sites  may  be 
seen  in  figures  25  and  26  in  the  appendix. 

Everett-Chelsea. — Within  the  towns  of  Everett 
(121  acres)   and  Chelsea  (45  acres)   is  a  possible 


site  of  about  166  acres,  which  has  one  owner.  Ad- 
ditional land  could  be  made  available  in  Chelsea 
to  meet  the  246-acre  requirement.  The  site  is  lo- 
cated about  Y2  mile  from  the  Boston  city  limits 
and  about  3  miles  from  Faneuil  Hall.  Tire  bound- 
aries are :  North,  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  York 
Central  railroads;  east,  Spruce  Street  and  Island 
End  River;  west,  Rover  Street  extended;  south, 
cement  company  property.  The  area  was  for- 
merly used  for  ooke  manufacturing  operations, 
but  all  equipment  has  been  removed.  Small  parts 
of  the  area  are  used  for  a  grocery  wholesaling 
operation  and  for  nonfood  industries. 

The  site  is  irregular  in  shape  and  varies  in  ele- 
vation. An  engineering  study  indicates  that  a 
rough  grade  of  about  14  feet  could  be  established 
with  a  minimum  of  outside  fill.  About  half  of 
the  site  was  filled  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  compact.  About  one- 
quarter  was  filled  in  1948  and  probably  would  not 
require  piling  before  construction. 

Two  railroads  serve  tlhe  area,  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  site  is 
within  switching  limits  of  both  railroads. 

Highway  access  to  Boston  would  be  possible  in 
two  ways:  By  Broadway  Street,  via  either  Rover 
Street  or  Beecham  Street,  in  Everett,  to  Broadway 
Street,  and  by  the  additional  truck  route  that  is 
being  planned  by  the  city  of  Chelsea.  The  latter 
route  would  provide  direct  access  to  the  Mystic 
River  Bridge  via  Williams  Street,  but  traffic  using 
this  route  would  be  subject  to  a  toll  charge  at  this 
bridge. 

Utilities  are  available  and  could  be  provided 
from  either  city.  Sewage  was  formerly  handled 
by  a  system  of  septic  tanks,  but  this  system  has 
been  abandoned  because  of  Massachusetts'  public 
health  regulations.  The  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  trunk  sewer  crosses  the  upper  north- 
west corner  of  the  site  and  is  now  being  used  for 
sanitary  sewage  disposal. 

This  site  is  zoned  as  heavy  industrial.  It  is  in 
a  prime  industrial  area  close  to  Boston.  It  offers 
advantages  to  firms  located  outside  the  city,  and 
nonmarket  traffic  would  not.  be  a  problem. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  site  could  be  acquired 
for  $1  per  square  foot.  Construction  of  a  culvert 
and  preparation  of  the  site,  including  fill,  would 
be  included  in  this  cost.  However,  piling  require- 
ments would  not  be  included.  The  cost,  of  the  site 
is  estimated  at  about  $43,560  per  acre.  A  detailed 
layout  of  the  proposed  facilities  on  this  site  may 
be  seen  in  figure  27  in  the  appendix. 

Woburn. — In  the  town  of  Woburn,  at  the  inter- 
section of  Route  128  and  Washington  Street,  is  a 
site  containing  between  700  and  800  acres.  The 
boundaries  of  this  site  are:  North,  Woburn  and 
Wilmington  town  lines;  east,  Interstate  93;  south, 
Mishawum  Road;  west,  approximately  1,500  feet 
east  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  This 
property  is  about.  10  miles  from  the  center  of  dis- 
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tribution.  The  site  is  presently  zoned  as  light 
industrial. 

In  general,  the  site  is  uneven  with  slight  knolls, 
and  it  contains  a  swamp.  A  high  tension  line  in- 
tersects the  center  of  the  property.  Grading  and 
tilling  could  be  done  with  little  or  no  outside  fill. 
Test  borings  would  be  required  to  determine 
whether  piling  would  be  necessary. 

Rail  service  could  be  provided  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad ;  however,  the  site  is  not  with- 
in the  switching  limits. 

This  site  would  place  out-of-town  buyers  and 
incoming  trucks  at  an  advantage  because  of  loca- 
tion. Local  buyer's  might  find  it  inconvenient, 
and  the  wholesalers  in  the  market  might  have  to 
provide  an  extensive  delivery  system.  Nonmarket. 
traffic  would  not  be  a  problem. 

Utilities  are  available.  Water  and  sewer  con- 
nections could  be  made  to  city  lines. 

The  site  could  be  assembled  for  about  50  cents 
per  square  foot,  with  development  costs  of  about 
20  cents  per  square  foot.  The  total  cost  per  acre 
would  be  about  $30,000  or  70  cents  per  square  foot 
without  allowance  for  possible  piling. 

Natick. — In  west  Natick,  just.  east,  of  Framing- 
ham  town  line,  is  approximately  300  acres  of  va- 
cant, land.  It  is  about  14  miles  from  the  center 
of  distribution  and  about  7  miles  west  of  Route 
128  on  a  narrow  highway  (West.  Central  Street). 
The  boundaries  of  this  site  are :  North,  West  Cen- 
tral Street;  east,  approximately  3,000  feet  from 
high  tension  wire  tower  in  southwest  corner  of  the 
site;  and  south  and  west,  high  tension  lines. 

The  site  is  rolling  farmland  and  no  major  prob- 
lems regarding  grading  would  be  anticipated.  It 
is  doubtful  that  the  area  would  require  piling,  but 
engineering  studies  would  be  necessary  before  a 
definite  decision  could  be  made. 

Rail  service  is  provided  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  The  railroad  maintains  its  piggy- 
back unloading  facilities  in  nearby  Framingham, 
but  the  site  is  not  within  the  railroad's  switching 
limits.  Truck  access  would  be  questionable  unless 
the  narrow  two- lane  highway  serving  the  area  is 
widened. 

Utilities  would  be  available,  and  sewage  could 
be  handled  by  the  Framingham  sewerage  line. 
The  area  is  presently  zoned  as  residential,  and 
some  difficulty  might  be  expected  in  acquiring  a 
light  industrial  classification.  This  site  is  owned 
by  one  individual.  Distance  of  the  site  from  the 
city  of  Boston  and  difficulty  of  access  to  the  site 
would  be  among  the  major  disadvantages.  There 
should  be  no  problems  with  nonmarket  traffic. 
Since  the  railroad  that  serves  this  site  runs  paral- 
lel to  and  between  the  highway  and  the  site,  a 
grade-crossing  would  be  necessary. 

The  land  could  be  purchased  for  an  estimated 
45  cents  per  square  foot,  and  about  15  cents  per 
square  foot  would  be  required  to  put  it  in  condi- 
tion to  build.  Therefore,  the  total  cost  per  acre 
would  be  $26,000,  or  60  cents  per  square  foot. 


Canton. — In  Canton,  immediately  south  and 
west  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  station,  is  an  area 
of  approximately  1,100  acres.  It  is  one  of  the 
major  areas  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area.  It  is  about  12  miles  from  the 
center  of  distribution.  The  boundaries  of  this 
site  are:  North,  proposed  Interstate  95;  east,  New 
Haven  Railroad ;  southwest,  Neponset  Street. 

The  site  varies  from  wooded  to  marshy  land. 
The  Neponset.  River,  which  flows  near  the  site,  is 
scheduled  to  be  dredged  and  to  have  its  course 
changed  when  the  new  interstate  highway  is  con- 
structed. This  could  provide  necessary  fill  for 
the  low  areas.  The  land  is  vacant  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Canton  Airport,  which  is  not  in  use. 
The  piling  requirements  cannot  be  determined  un- 
til engineering  studies  have  been  made. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  could  serve  the  site 
from  its  Readville  yards,  if  sufficient  traffic  volume 
were  available.  However,  this  area  is  not  within 
the  Boston  switching  limits.  Highway  access  is 
rather  complicated  and  inadequate,  but  the  situa- 
tion will  be  improved  with  the  construction  of  In- 
terstate 95,  which  will  provide  an  interchange  with 
Route  128  in  proximity  to  the  site. 

Utilities  and  sewer  lines  are  available,  and  the 
site  is  zoned  as  industrial.  Since  the  land  is  under 
single  ownership,  land  assembly  would  not  present 
a  problem.  Because  of  its  location,  the  area 
should  not  be  bothered  with  nonmarket  traffic. 
The  site  would  be  convenient  to  out-of-town  buy- 
ers, particularly  from  the  south  shore  areas,  be- 
cause they  could  avoid  downtown  Boston  traffic. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  a  delivery  system 
would  be  necessary  to  serve  the  buyers  in  the  down- 
town areas. 

The  site  could  be  purchased  for  about  60  cents 
per  square  foot,  and  about  15  cents  would  be  re- 
quired for  site  preparation.  Therefore,  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  this  site  without  piling  would  be 
75  cents  per  square  foot,  or  $33,000  per  acre, 

Summary. — Each  of  the  six  sites  has  specific 
advantages.  Two  sites  are  located  within  the  city, 
another  in  the  direction  of  population  growth, 
and  others  offer  low  acquisition  costs.  Certain 
sites  would  be  easier  to  obtain  than  others.  Some 
sites  offer  convenience  to  in-town  buyers,  and 
others  would  better  serve  out-of-town  buyers.  All 
sites  are  adequately  served  by  rail,  but  some  are 
not  within  rail  switching  limits,  an  important  item 
when  dealing  with  perishable  commodities.  Ac- 
cess for  trucks  is  generally  good,  but  for  some  sites 
access  roads  would  need  improvement.  Zoning 
would  not.  present  a  problem  on  most  sites. 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to 
select  and  recommend  a  specific  site,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  any  of  these  sites  could  be  used  to 
develop  a  food  distribution  center  for  Metropoli- 
tan Boston.  An  appraisal  of  the  sites,  in  terms  of 
this  report,  is  given  in  table  12. 

Possible  layouts  of  the  proposed  market  facili- 
ties on  South  Boston  sites  A  and  B  and  on  the 
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Everett -Chelsea  site  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix. 
In  placing  the  master  plan  on  these  sites,  limita- 
tions in  parking  areas  were  necessary.  Layouts 
of  the  market  on  the  Woburn,  Canton,  and  Natick 
sites  could  follow  the  master  plan  shown  in  figure 
23. 

Estimated  Investment  Cost 

The  initial  investment  in  a  food  distribution 
center  in  Boston  would  involve  two  major  com- 
ponents, land  and  facilities.  Considerable  varia- 
tion is  possible  in  these  costs,  depending  on  loca- 
tion of  the  site  and  construction  indices  at  the  time 
construction  of  the  facilities  is  undertaken. 

For  the  sites  described,  land  cost  was  estimated 
to  vary  from  $26,000  to  $100,000  per  acre.  The 
actual  cost  per  acre  of  an  individual  site  cannot 
be  definitely  established  until  negotiations  for  pur- 
chase are  made.  But  in  order  that  land  costs  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  and  reasonably  sound 
conclusions  drawn,  the  estimated  acreage  costs 
were  used  in  computing  investment  costs.  For 
purposes  of  this  report,  the  cost  for  75  acres  for 
allied  industries  was  excluded  from  the  computa- 
tions. The  estimated  costs  of  171  acres  on  the 
various  sites  are : 

Million 

South  Boston,  site  A  or  B  (with  write-down) 17.1 

Everett-Chelsea    7.4 

Woburn    5. 1 

Natick    4.4 

Canton    5.6 

These  estimates  were  based  on  reviews  of  recent 
real  estate  transactions  in  the  city,  interviews  with 
local  real  estate  developers,  and  estimates  made  by 
city  officials  familiar  with  land  transactions.  The 
estimates  do  not  include  demolition,  extending 
utilities  or  sewers,  piling,  or  related  costs. 

The  specific  kind  and  amount  of  facilities 
planned  for  this  project  are  based  on  the  estimated 
volume  of  business  and  general  requirements  of 
the  wholesale  firms  relocating. 

Facility  costs  are  based  upon  Boston  construc- 
tion indices  for  1964,  construction  costs  in  the 
Boston  area,  and  estimates  made  by  local  con- 
tractors. 

Estimates  for  multiple-occupancy  buildings  are 
for  the  completed  buildings,  and  include  in  each 
unit  a  mezzanine  or  second  floor  with  stairway, 
toilets,  fluorescent  lighting  fixtures,  display  light- 
ing outlets,  gas  or  electric  space  heaters,  and  light- 
ing for  platforms.  They  do  not  include  such 
features  as  partitioned  offices,  refrigeration,  or 
specialized  equipment,  except  for  the  meat  units, 
which  are  provided  with  refrigeration  and  meat 
rails.  Befrigeration  requirements  of  the  firms  oc- 
cupying multiple-occupancy  units  should  be  deter- 
mined before  construction  so  that  necessary  insula- 
tion can  be  provided  in  the  floors. 

The  estimated  costs  for  the  single-occupancy 
buildings  are  for  the  completed  structures.    They 
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do  not  include  such  special  provisions  as  mezza- 
nines, but  do  include  toilets,  lighting  fixtures,  and 
heating  equipment.  Cost  for  the  refrigerated 
warehouse  includes  insulation,  refrigeration 
equipment,  and  installed  cooler  doors. 

The  66  offices  and  the  restaurant-meeting  room 
would  be  completely  finished  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, but  would  not  include  office  equipment  or 
furnishings.  Costs  for  the  offices  and  restaurant- 
meeting  room  are  included  in  costs  for  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  group. 

Paving  estimates  have  been  prorated  for  each 
commodity  group  to  allocate  a  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  market  street  construction.  Paving  costs 
are  for  a  foundation  of  7  inches  of  gravel  or 
crushed  rock,  4  inches  of  macadam  base,  and  2 
inches  of  asphaltic  concrete  surface.  For  areas 
where  oil  or  gasoline  drippings  would  be  common- 
place, concrete  paving  6  inches  deep  is  suggested 
because  of  the  softening  or  dissolving  effect  these 
liquids  have  upon  asphalt. 

The  costs  also  include  sprinkler  systems  for 
fire  protection  in  multiple- occupancy  buildings, 
storm  sewers,  sanitary  sewers,  8-foot  chain  link 
fencing,  floodlights,  and  rail  spurs  and  switches. 
All  utility  connections  (including  electric  con- 
nections)-were  assumed  to  be  underground. 

Rates  used  for  the  architects  fee  (6  percent), 
the.  construction  loan  (5  percent),  and  the  contin- 
gency fund  (10  percent)  are  the  usual  rates 
charged  on  such  construction.  The  rate  for  the 
construction  loan  (5  percent)  is  for  the  total  cost 
of  the  loan  and  is  not  an  interest  rate. 

ESTIMATED  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 
ARE  NOT  INTENDED  TO  REPLACE  FIRM 
ESTIMATES  MADE  BY  LOCAL  ARCHI- 
TECTS AND  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  ONLY  AS 
ILLUSTRATIVE. 

Table  13  gives  a  summary  of  investment  costs 
for  land  and  facilities,  by  commodity  group.  A 
breakdown  of  the  construction  costs,  including  the 
architect's  fee,  the  construction  loan,  and  the  con- 
tingency allowance,  is  given  in  the  following  tabu- 
lations. The  estimated  costs  are  based  on  the  ar- 
rangement in  the  master  plan  previously  described. 

Fresh   Fruits  and   Vegetables 

1.  Multiple-occupancy  facilities : 
A.  Buildings : a 

70  units  with  mezzanines  (one  unit  used 
as  a  restaurant)  @  $24,600  per  unit,  or 
$9.84  per  sq.  ft.,  computed  on  the  basis         Dollars 
of  2,500  sq.  ft.  of  first  floor  space  - 1,  722,  000 

Basement  and  toilet  facilities  in  restau- 
rant unit 2,500 

Sprinkler  system  for  multiple-occupancy 
units,  204,750  sq.  ft 60,  375 

66  offices  over  9  units — 15,750  sq.  ft.  @ 

$7.10  per  sq.  ft 111,  825 

Restaurant-meeting  hall  over  4  units  ;  220- 
seat  capacity,  plus  kitchen  and  storage 
room— 7,000  sq.  ft.  @  $7.10  per  sq.  ft—  49,  700 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1.  Multiple-occupancy  facilities — Continued 

A.  Buildings — Continued.  Dollar* 
Sprinkler  system   for  offices  and  restau- 
rant—22,750  sq.  ft 0,  825 

B.  Other  facilities : 

Trackage; — 7,705    ft.    @    $15    per    linear 

foot3'4 115,575 

Railroad  switches— 3  @  $2,500 34 7,500 

Paving     (blacktop    combination) — 50,866 

sq.  yds.  @  $3.50 178,  030 

Sewers : 
3,100  feet— 15-inch  (storm)   @  $3.50__  10,850 

2,250      feet — 12-inch       (sanitary)       @ 

$2.25   5,062 

Floodlights— 13  @  $150 1,  950 

Fencing  (8  ft.)  5— 1,280  feet  @  $3.50 4,  480 

Public  address  system 950 

Cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities—     2,277,  622 

C.  Associated  construction  costs : 

Architect's  fee0 136,657 

Construction  loan7 120,714 

Contingency   allowance8 253,499 

Total,   buildings,   other  facilities,   and 
associated  costs 2,  788,  492 

2.  Single-occupancy  facilities : 

A.  Buildings : 1 

7  buildings  totaling  175,000  sq.  ft.  @  $9.84 

per  sq.  ft 1,722,000 

1  building  of  50,000  sq.  ft.   @  $9.84  per 

sq.    ft 492,000 

2  buildings  totaling  90,000  sq.  ft.  @  $9.84 

per  sq.  ft 885,600 

1  building  (for  fruit  auction)  of  20,000  sq. 
ft.  <%  $9.84  per  sq.  ft 196,  800 

B.  Other  facilities: 

Trackage31 — 5,095  feet  (Q   $15  per  linear 

foot  76,425 

Railroad  switches 34— 10  @  $2,500 25,  000 

Paving    (blacktop   combination) — 138,594 

sq.  yds.  @  $3.50 485,  078 

Sewers : 

3,950  feet— 15-inch  (storm)  @  $3.50___  13,825 

3,025  feet— 12-inch  (sanitary)   @  $2.25  6,806 

Floodlights— 23   @   $150 3,450 

Fencing  (8  ft.)— 2,432  feet  @  $3.50 6 8,512 

Cost  of  buildings  and  facilities 3,  915,  496 

C.  Associated  construction  costs  : 

Architect's  fee6 234,930 

Construction  loan7 207,521 

Contingency8   435,795 

Total,   buildings,   other  facilities,   and 
associated  costs 4,  793,  742 


Total,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 


7,  582,  234 


Groceries 

1.  Multiple-occupancy  facilities : 

A.  Buildings : x 

46  units  including  mezzanines  (one  unit 
used  as  a  restaurant)  @  $29,520  per 
unit  or  $9.84  per  sq.  ft.,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  3,000  sq.  ft.  of  first  floor 
space"    1,357,920 

Basement  and  toilet  facilities  in  restau- 
rant    3,000 

Sprinkler  system— 161,460  sq.  ft 45,  929 

B.  Other  facilities : 

Trackage — 2.750  feet   @   $15  per   linear 

foot4 41,250 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Multiple-occupancy  facilities — Continued 

B.  Other  facilities — Continued  Dollars 

Railroad  switches— 3  @  $2,500' 7,500 

Paving     (blacktop    combination) — 36,363 

sq.  yds.  @  $3.50  i>er  sq.  yd 127,  270 

Sewers : 

3,100  feet— 15-inch    (storm)    @  $3.50__  10,850 

1.550  feet— 12-inch  (sanitary)  @  $2.25_  3,488 

Floodlights— 10  @   $150 1,500 

Fencing   (8  ft.)— 896  feet  @  $3.50 6 3,136 

Cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities--  1,  601,  843 

C.  Associated  construction  costs : 

Architect's  fee6 96,111 

Construction  loan7 84,898 

Contingency    allowance8 178,285 

Total  cost  of  buildings,  other  facilities, 

and  associated  costs 1,  961, 137 


Single-occupancy  facilities : 
A.  Buildings : 1 

3  buildings  containing  a   total  of  45,000 

sq.  ft.  #9.84  per  sq.  ft .442,  800 

1  building    containing    20,000    sq.    ft.    @ 

$9.84  per  sq.  ft 196,  800 

1  building    containing    24,000    sq.    ft.    @ 

$9.84  per.  sq.  ft 236, 160 

1  building    containing    30,000    sq.    ft.    @ 

$9.84  per  sq.  ft 295,  200 

1  building   containing   40,000    sq.    ft.    @ 

$9.84  per  sq.  ft 393,  600 

1  building    containing   45,000    sq.    ft.    (fit 

$9.84  per  sq.  ft 442,  800 

1  building    containing    50,000    sq.    ft.    @ 

$9.84  per  sq.  ft 492,  000 

1  building    containing    65,000    sq.    ft.    @ 

$9.84  per  sq.  ft 639,  600 


3,  138,  960 

B.  Other  facilities : 

Trackage — 4,080  feet   @   $15   per   linear 

foot4  61,200 

Railroad  switches— 10  @  $2,500 4 25,000 

Paving     (blacktop    combination) — 91,305 

sq.  yds.  (q>  $3.50  per  sq.  yd 319,  568 

Sewers : 

3,000  feet— 15-inch  (storm)  @  $3.50___  10,500 

1,500  feet— 12-inch   (sanitary)    @  $2.25  3,375 

Floodlights— 14  @  $150 2, 100 

Fencing  (8  ft.)— 2,048  feet  @  $3.50  6 7, 168 

Cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities..  3,  567,  871 

C.  Associated  construction  costs  : 

Architect's  fee6 214,072 

Construction  loan7 189,097 

Contingency  allowance8 397, 104 

Total  cost  of  buildings,  other  facilities, 

and  associated  costs 4,368, 144 

Total,   groceries 6,329,281 


Meat 

1.  Multiple-occupancy  facilities : 
A.  Buildings : 1 

78  units  (a>  $24,600  per  unit,  or  $9.84  per 

sq.  ft.  for  2,500  sq.  ft.  of  first  floor  space.     1,  918,  800 
Second   floor  containing   1,800   sq.   ft.    Cat 

$1,015  per  unit10 79,170 

Sprinkler  system — 140,400  sq.  ft.   (second 

floor)   44,620 

Insulation— 462,384    sq.    ft.     (first    floor 

only)  @  $3  per  sq.  ft 1,  387, 152 

Meat  rails  for  78  units  (if  $7,500  per  unit 

(first  floor  only) 585,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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1.  Multiple-occupancy  facilities — Continued 

A.  Buildings — Continued  Dollars 
Refrigeration  equipment  and  distribution 

system — 7  tons  per  unit  @  $1,200  per 

ton  or  $8,400  per  unit 655,  200 

B.  Other  facilities : 

Trackage— 4,000  ft.  @  $15  per  linear  foot 4  60,  000 

Railroad  switches— 2  @  $2,500 4 5,000 

Paving    (Blacktop    combination) — 53,890 

sq.  yds.  @  $3.50 188,  615 

Sewers : 

Grease  traps  (special)  78  units  @  $300 

per  unit 23,400 

2,175  feet— 15-inch  (storm)  @  $3.50 7,  612 

2,375  feet— 12-inch  (sanitary)  @  $2.25_  5,344 

Floodlights— 8  @  $150 1,200 

Fencing  (8  ft.)— 1,408  feet  @  $3.50 5 4.  928 

Cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities 4,  966,  041 

C.  Associated  construction  costs  : 

Architect's  fee6 297,962 

Construction   loan7 263,200 

Contingency  allowance  8 552,  720 

Total,    buildings,    other   facilities,    and 
associated  costs 6,079,923 

2.  Single-occupancy  facilities : 

A.  Buildings  :a 

1  building  containing  10,000  sq.  ft.  (a>  $9.84 

per  sq.  ft 98,  400 

1  building  containing  40,000  sq.  ft,  @  $9.84 

per  sq.  ft 393,600 

2  buildings  containing  a  total  of  60,000  sq. 

ft.  @  $9.84  per  sq.  ft 590,  400 

1,  082,  400 

B.  Other  facilities : 

Trackage— 1,400   feet    @    $15   per   linear 

foot4   21,000 

Railroad  switches— 4  @  $2,500 4 10,000 

Paving     (blacktop    combination) — 33,110 

sq.  yds.  @  $3.50 115,  885 

Sewers : 

1,225  feet— 15-inch  (storm)   (a'  $3.50—  4,288 

1,000  feet— 12-inch  (sanitary)   @  $2.25_  2,250 

Floodlights— 8  @  $150 1,  200 

Fencing  (8  ft.)— 768  feet  @  $3.50 5 2,  688 

Cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities.-,     1,  239,  711 

C.  Associated  construction  costs  : 

Architect's  fee6 74.3,83 

Construction  loan7 65,705 

Contingency  allowance8 137,980 

Total,    buildings,    other  facilities,   and 
associated  costs 1,517,779 

Total,  meat  and  meat  products 7,  597,  702 


Poultry,   Eggs,   and   Dairy  Products 

1.  Poultry  and  egg  multiple-occupancy  facilities  : 

A.  Buildings : x 

16  units  (a   $29,520  per  unit,  or  $9.84  per 
sq.  ft.,  for  3,000  sq.  ft.  of  first  floor  space- 
Second  floor  containing  2,160  sq.  ft.  per 

unit  @  $1,015  per  unit10 

Sprinkler     system — 67,200    sq.     ft.     (first 
floor  and  mezzanine) 

B.  Other  facilities : 

Trackage— 1,120  ft.  @  $15  per  linear  foot 4 

Railroad  switches— 2  (Tv  $2,5004 

Paving    (Blacktop    combination) — 14,665 

sq.  yds.  @  $3.50 

Sit  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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1.  Poultry  and  egg  multiple-occupancy  facilities — Con. 

B.  Other  facilities — Continued  Dollars 
Sewers : 

1,000  feet— 15-inch  (storm)   @  $3.50—  3,500 

500  feet— 12-inch  (sanitary)   @  $2.25__  1,125 

Floodlights — 4  @  $150  each 600 

Fencing  (8  ft.)— 384  feet  @  $3.505 1,344 

Cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities.  _        592,  737 

C.  Associated  construction  costs : 

Architect's  fee6 35,564 

Construction  loan7 31,415 

Contingency   allowance8 65,972 

Total,    buildings,    other   facilities,    and 
associated  costs 725,  688 

2.  Dairy  products  multiple-occupancy  facilities : 

A.  Buildings : 

8  units  with  mezzanines  @  $29,520  per 
unit,  or  $9.84  per  sq.  ft.,  for  3,000  sq.  ft. 
of  first  floor  space10 236, 160 

Sprinkler  system — 20,080  sq.  ft.  ( first  floor 
and  mezzanine) 6,624 

B.  Other  facilities: 

Trackage— 500  feet  @  $15  per  linear  foot 4  7,  500 

Railroad  switches— 1  @  $2,500" 2,500 

Paving    ( blacktop   combination — 7,849  sq. 

yds.  @  $3.50  per  sq.  yd 27,  472 

Sewers : 

500  feet— 15-inch  (stonn)  (fv  $3.50 1,750 

225  feet— 12-inch  (sanitary)   @  $2.25__  506 

Floodlights— 2  (5<  $150 300 

Fencing  (8  ft.)— 128  feet  @  $3.505 448 

Cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities- __        283,  260 

C.  Associated  construction  costs : 

Architect's  fee6 16,996 

Construction  loan7 15,013 

Contingency    allowance8 31,527 

Total,    buildings,    other   facilities,   and 

associated  costs 346,  796 

Total,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products     1.  072,  4,84 


Other 

1.  Refrigerated  warehouse : 

A.  Building : 1 

1  single-occupancy  building  containing 
90,000  sq.  ft.  with  a  20-foot  ceiling 
height,  or  1,800,000  cu.  ft 2,  685,  600 

B.  Other  facilities : 

Trackage — 1,000  feet   @   $15  per  linear 

foot4  15,000 

Railroad  switches— 1   @   $2,500 4 2,500 

Paving     (blacktop    combination) — 13,070 

sq.  yds.  @  $3.50  per  sq.  yd 150,  745 

Sewers : 

900  feet— 15-inch   (storm)   @  $3.50 3,150 

450  feet— 12-inch  (sanitary)   @  $2.25__  1.012 

Floodlights— 4  @  $1.'50 600 

Fencing  (8  ft.)— 640  feet  @  $3.50 5 2,  240 

Cost  of  building  and  other  facilities—     2,  860,  847 

C.  Associated   construction   costs : 

Architect's  fee6 171.651 

Construction  loan7 151.625 

Contingency   allowance8 318.412 

Total,   buildings,    other   facilities,    and 

associated  costs 3,  502,  535 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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2.  Chainstore  warehouses : 

A.  Single-occupancy  buildings  : 1  Dollars 
1  building  containing  40,000  sq.  ft.  @  $9.84 

per  sq.  ft 393,600 

1  building  containing  200,000  sq.   ft.    @ 

$9.84  per  sq.  ft 1,968,000 

B.  Other  facilities : 

Trackage— 1,200    ft.    @    $15    per    linear 

foot4 IS.  (HIO 

Railroad  switches— 1   @   $2,500' 2,500 

Paving     (blacktop    combination) — 39,269 

sq.  yds.  @  $3.50  per  sq.  yd 137,  442 

Sewers : 

2,000  feet— 15-inch  (storm)   (a   $3.50—  7,000 

1,000  feet— 12-inch  (sanitary)  (g  $2.25__  2,250 

Floodlights— 10  (iv  $150  each 1,500 

Fencing  (8  ft.)— 1,664  feet  @  $3.50  B 5,824 

Cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities^.-  2.  536, 116 
C  Associated  contraction  costs: 

Architect's  fee0 152,167 

Construction  loan7 134,414 

Contingency   allowance8 282,270 

Total    cost,    buildings,    other   facilities, 
and  associated  costs 3,104,967 

3.  Dry  storage  warehouses  : 

A.  Single-occupancy  buildings  : 1 

2  buildings  containing  a  total  of  170.000 

sq.  ft.  (a  $9.84  per  sq.  ft 1.  672,  son 

B.  Other  facilities : 

Trackage — 2,100   feet    @   $15  per   linear 

foot4 31,500 

Railroad  switches— 2  (a  $2,500  * 5,000 

Paving     (blacktop    combination) — 45, (J!)." 

sq.  yds.  fa  $3.50  per  sq.  yd 159,  932 

Sewers  : 

900  feet— 15-inch   (storm)    @  $3.50 3,150 

450  feet— 12-inch  (sanitary)   (a  $2.25—  1,012 

Floodlights— 4  @  $150 600 

Fencing  (8  ft.)— 1,152  feet  (a  $3.50 5 4,032 

Cost  of  buildings  and  other  facilities^     1,  878, 026 

C.  Associated  construction  costs  : 

Architect's  fee6 112,682 

Construction   loan' _.  99,535 

Contingency    allowance* 209,024 

Total   cost,   buildings,   other  facilities, 

and  associated  costs 2,299,267 

Total,  other 8,  906,  769 

GRAND  TOTAL 31,488,470 

1  Costs  are  based  on  Boston  construction  indices, 
January  1964.  These  figures  are  composite  costs ;  the 
cost  per  unit  or  'building  could  be  expected  to  decrease  as 
the  size  of  the  unit  is  expanded  or  increased  as  specialized 
features  are  incorporated. 

"  Mezzanines  contain  425  sq.  ft.  each. 

3  Includes  pro  rata  share  of  team  tracks. 

4  Includes  a  prorated  share  of  lead-in  tracks.  The 
cost  of  tracks  and  switches  are  based  on  information  sup- 
plied by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road. 

5  Prorated. 

6  Architect's  fee,  6  percent  of  building  and  facilities 
cost. 

7  Construction  loan,  5  percent  of  building  and  facilities 
cust  and  architect's  fee. 

8  Contingency  allowance,  10  percent  of  building  and  fa- 
cilities cost,  architect's  fee.  and  construction  loan. 

"Mezzanines  contain  510  sq.  ft.  each. 
10  Based  on  cost  necessary  to  extend  mezzanine  included 
in  similar  units. 


Financing  and  Operating  a  Food 
Distribution  Center 

Competent  management  is  imperative  in  direct- 
ing  the  orderly  development  and  operation  of  a 
wholesale  food  distribution  center.  The  finest  in 
overall  market  design  and  construction  will  not  in- 
sure the  success  of  a  new  food  distribution  center, 
unless  it  is  properly  promoted  and  soundly 
managed. 

Producers,  processors,  transportation  com- 
panies, wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consumers  are 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  market.  In- 
vestors, insurance  companies,  and  city  officials  also 
are  concerned.  The  investors,  whether  private  or 
public  funds  are  used,  have  a  right  to  expect  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  their  investment  and  assurance 
that  their  interests  will  be  protected.  The  board 
of  directors,  or  other  governing  body,  should  be 
sufficiently  capable  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
all  these  groups. 

If  a  new  wholesale  food  distribution  center  is 
established  to  replace  the  present  market  areas,  it 
is  important  that  its  owners  not  exploit  the 
industry.  Certain  safeguards  should  be  provided 
because  the  market  should  function  as  a  public 
facility.  As  the  market  becomes  established  as  a 
going  concern,  and  as  its  income  becomes  depend- 
able and  reasonable  returns  to  the  investors  are 
made,  the  reason  for  precautions  will  become  even 
more  apparent. 

Regardless  of  who  may  construct  and  finance 
the  center,  there  should  be  definite  assurances  that : 

(1)  It  will  be  properly  located,  designed,  and 
equipped. 

(2)  Overbuilding  will  be  prevented  to  assure 
maximum  occupancy. 

(3)  Funds  will  be  invested  wisely  to  provide 
for  real  needs,  so  that  increased  efficiency 
will  not  be  offset  by  high  rents. 

(4)  Facilities  will  be  used  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  industry  and  the  public. 

(5)  It  will  be  operated  without  discrimination 
against  buyer,  seller,  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, or  origin  of  shipment. 

Methods   of  Financing 

Some  of  the  more  common  methods  of  financing 
food-distribution  centers  are  private  corporations, 
public  benefit  corporations,  direct  public  owner- 
ship, and  a  combination.  The  following  descrip- 
tions of  these  methods  are  adapted  from  a  report 
on  types  of  ownership  and  methods  of  financing/' 

Private  corporation. — A  private  corporation, 
organized  to  own  and  operate  a  wholesale  food 
center,  is  a  legal  entity,  organized  in  conformity 
with  State  statutes  and  made  up  of  individuals 
bound  together  for  a  common  purpose  or  objective. 


15  Clowes,    Harry    G.,    Elliott,    William    H.,    and    Crow, 
William  "C,  wholesale  food  market  facilities,  types  of 

OWNERSHIP  AND   METHODS   OF  FINANCING.       U.S.    Dept.   Agr. 

Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  160,  96  pp.,  illus.  1957. 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  investment  costs  for  a  proposed  ivholesale  food  distribution  center  for  Boston, 

by  commodity  group  and  site  x 


Commodity  group 

South 

Boston, 

sites  A  and  B 

Everett- 
Chelsea 

Woburn 

Natick 

Canton 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Facilities  2_                .  _                  

1,000 

dollars 
7,582 
5,860 

1,000 

dollars 
7,582 
2,552 

1,000 

dollars 
7,582 
1,758 

1,  000 

dollars 
7,582 
1,524 

1,000 
dollars 
7,  582 

Land  (58.6  acres) 

1,934 

Total _                       .   -. 

13,  442 

10,  134 

9,340 

9,  106 

9,  516 

Groceries: 

Facilities  3    _                                           - 

6,329 
4,000 

6,329 
1,  742 

6,329 
1,200 

6,329 
1,040 

6,  329 

Land  (40.0  acres)  -                           - 

1,  320 

Total .                 --.   

10,  329 

8,071 

7,529 

7,369 

7,  649 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

Facilities,  _                                                    

7,598 
2,560 

7,598 
1,  115 

7,598 
768 

7,598 
665 

7,  598 

Land  (25.6  acres)  _                                _ 

845 

Total .     

10,  158 

8,713 

8,366 

8,263 

8,  443 

Poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products: 
Facilities                                           -   - 

1,073 

620 

1,073 

270 

1,073 
186 

1,073 
162 

1,  073 

Land  (6.2  acres)                                  _    _ 

204 

Total 

1,693 

1,343 

1,259 

1,235 

1,  277 

Refrigerated  warehouse: 
Facilities 

3,503 
1,  190 

3,503 
518 

3,503 
357 

3,503 
309 

3,  503 

Land  (11.9  acres)    . 

393 

Total                       .-                    -     -_-_ 

4,  693 

4,021 

3,860 

3,812 

3,  896 

Chainstore  warehouses: 
Facilities 

3,  105 

1,460 

3,  105 
636 

3,  105 

438 

3,  105 

380 

3,  105 

Land  (14.6  acres) 

482 

Total..         -                           _ 

4,565 

3,741 

3,543 

3,485 

3,587 

Dry  storage  warehouses: 
Facilities             - 

2,299 
1,380 

2,  299 
601 

2,299 
414 

2,299 
359 

2,  299 

Land  (13.8  acres) 

455 

Total  .   

3,679 

2,900 

2,713 

2,  658 

2,  754 

Total  investment,  all  groups: 

Facilities       _ 

31,  489 
17,  070 

31,  489 
7,434 

31,  489 
5,  121 

31,  489 
4,  439 

31,  489 

Land  (170.7  acres) 

5,  633 

Total 

48,  559 

38,  923 

36,  610 

35,  928 

37,  122 

1  Does  not  include  75  acres  of  land  for  allied  industries. 

2  Includes  cost  of  restaurant,  offices,  and  restaurant-meeting  hall. 

3  Includes  one  unit  as  a  restaurant. 


A  private  corporation  usually  is  organized  for 
profit,  but  may  be  operated  as  a  nonprofit 
organization. 

When  a  private  corporation  is  operated  for  pro- 
fit, there  are  usually  no  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
voting  stock  to  any  individual  because  of  his  oc- 
cupation or  profession,  nor  on  the  number 
of  shares  of  voting  stock  that  may  be  held  by  any 
one  individual.  Stockholders  have  one  vote  in 
corporate  affairs  for  each  share  of  voting  stock 
held.  A  number  of  wholesale  food  markets  are 
owned  and  operated  by  private  corporations.     In 


some  instances,  the  principal  stockholders  in  these 
corporations  are  the  tenants.  In  other  cases,  the 
corporation  is  a  railroad  company  or  some  other 
firm  that  was  primarily  organized  for  another 
type  of  business.  Most  of  the  large  terminal 
produce  markets  built  in  the  1920's  were  sponsored 
by  railroad  companies. 

To  form  a  private  corporation,  the  incorporators 
usually  obtain  a  charter  from  the  State.  This 
charter  defines  the  powers  of  the  corporation  and 
of  its  officers  and  directors.  It  specifies  the  stock- 
holders' rights  and  how  control  shall  be  exercised. 
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Among  the  characteristics  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion is  the  power  of  the  board  of  directors  to 
make  decisions  quickly  and  without  the  delay 
found  in  some  other  types  of  organization.  Often, 
this  executive  authority  is  exercised  through  the 
immediate  management.  Quick  decisions  on 
major  policy  matters  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  of  the  organization.  In 
addition,  when  the  period  of  amortization  expires, 
the  entire  investment  belongs  to  the  stockholders, 
tenancy  changes  have  no  effect  upon  stock  owner- 
ship, and  transfer  of  stock  is  unrestricted. 

Wholesale  food  markets  owned  by  private  cor- 
porations tend  to  become  so-called  "closed" 
markets.  Some  have  prohibited  the  delivery  of 
food  items  brought  in  by  truck,  especially  out-of- 
State  trucks.  Often,  private  corporations  do  not 
provide  space  for  expansion,  either  for  increased 
volume  or  for  new  food  handlers  and  allied  indus- 
tries. The  major  problem  of  corporate  owner- 
ship lies  in  the  fact  that  substantial  financial 
equity  is  required.  Private  corporation  market 
sponsors  have  sometimes  found  it  more  difficult 
to  obtain  funds  to  take  care  of  preliminary  organi- 
zation and  equity  fund  acquisition  than  public 
market  sponsors. 

A  nonprofit  private  corporation  is  not  an  agency 
of  government,  but  must  be  organized  in  conform- 
ity with  existing  State  statutes.  In  a  nonprofit 
private  corporation,  participation  in  corporate 
rights  and  activities  is  usually  based  either  on  a 
system  of  dues,  which  limits  each  member  (stock- 
holder) to  one  vote,  or  bylaws,  which  restrict 
ownership  of  voting  stock  to  one  share  per  mem- 
ber. As  a  rule,  State  statutes  place  no  limitations 
on  participation  in  the  corporation  because  of  the 
business  or  occupation.  However,  membership  in 
such  corporations  can  usually  be  limited  or 
restricted  through  bylaws.  Thus,  it  is  possible  for 
those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  a  wholesale  center  to  form  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  construct  and  operate  the 
market.  An  example  of  a  nonprofit  private 
corporation  is  the  small  business  investment  com- 
pany, set  up  under  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Following  is  a  short  description  of  this 
type  of  organization. 

The  Congress  in  1958  enacted  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act,  establishing  a  program  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  private  equity  capital  and 
long-term  loans  for  the  sound  financing  of  the 
operations,  growth,  expansion,  and  modernization 
of  small  business  concerns.  Under  this  act,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  so-called  "State  development  com- 
panies*' or  to  local  development  companies,  and  to 
license  and  regulate  and  give  financial  assistance 
to  privately  organized,  privately  financed  com- 
panies called  "small  business  investment 
companies." 

A  development  company  is  a  profit  or  nonprofit 
enterprise  incorporated  under  State  law,  with  au- 


thority to  promote  and  assist  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  small  businesses  in  specific  areas. 
A  State  development  company  is  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  a  special  legislative  act  to  operate 
statewide.  A  local  development  company  is  a 
corporation  with  a  broad  base  of  ownership  under 
any  applicable  State  laws,  to  further  the  economic 
development  of  its  communities. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  State  and  local  development 
companies  in  exchange  for  obligations  of  the  de- 
velopment company.  It  is  also  authorized  to  make 
loans  for  plant  construction,  conversion,  or  ex- 
pansion, and  the  acquisition  of  land.  Such  loans 
may  be  made  either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions.  Certain  rules 
and  regulations  have  been  set  up  defining  eligible 
business  categories  and  needed  collateral. 

Public  benefit  corporation. — Public  benefit  cor- 
porations, sometimes  called  "market  authorities," 
offer  some  desirable  features  not  found  in  other 
types  of  ownership.  They  differ  from  nonprofit 
private  corporations  only  in  that  they  are  publicly 
owned. 

A  public  benefit  corporation  is  a  nonprofit 
agency.  Bentals  and  other  charges  do  not  exceed 
the  amount  needed  to  pay  the  costs  of  operation, 
amortize  the  orginal  investment,  and  maintain  a 
limited  contingency  fund.  Under  public  owner- 
ship the  revenues  would  be  considered  as  public 
funds,  and  these  funds  could  not  be  paid  to  lessees 
as  dividends.  However,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  these  funds  might  be  appropriated  for  other 
public  uses  while  bonds  remained  outstanding,  un- 
less such  funds  were  specifically  committed  to  re- 
demption of  bonds. 

Public  benefit  corporations  usually  have  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  which  can  be  useful  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  site.  Such  corporations  usu- 
ally finance  market  improvements  through  the 
sale  of  revenue  bonds.  This  type  of  financing 
normally  is  not  a  full  obligation  of  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision.  These  revenue  bonds  are 
often  tax  exempt;  therefore,  the  interest  cost  is 
lower.  A  public  agency,  such  as  a  market  au- 
thority, is  more  likely  than  some  types  of  private 
ownership  to  provide  for  future  expansion  and  to 
work  toward  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
wholesale  food  distribution  center.  A  market  au- 
thority may  or  may  not  be  required  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

Market  authorities  have  certain  limitations, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  financing  and  man- 
agement of  the  facilities.  They  find  it  difficult, 
to  raise  funds  through  revenue  bonds  unless  con- 
siderable equity  funds  are  provided  in  some  way 
or  the  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  city,  county,  or 
State.  Some  State  or  city  governments  have 
appropriated  part  of  the  funds  needed  for  land 
acquisition  and  original  construction.  The  con- 
tinuity of  management  may  be  dependent  on  the 
continuance  of  a  State  or  municipal  government 
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administration  in  office.  As  a  whole,  market  au- 
thorities do  not  have  as  complete  freedom  of  opera- 
tion as  is  possible  under  private  ownership. 

Direct  public  ownership. — A  number  of  whole- 
sale food  market  facilities  have  been  financed,  con- 
structed, and  operated  by  States,  counties,  or 
municipalities.  Several  States  and  some  munici- 
palities have  enabling  legislation  covering  the 
improvement  or  establishment  of  produce  markets. 

Direct  State  ownership  and  operation  usually 
can  be  differentiated  from  ownership  and  opera- 
tion by  a  State  market  authority  by  the  methods 
of  financing  used  and  the  delegation  of  authority 
made  by  the  State  legislature.  Although  some 
States  have  appropriated  funds  and  otherwise 
assisted  market  authorities  with  financial  prob- 
lems, they  do  not  usually  underwrite  the  total  cost 
of  a  market  constructed  by  an  authority,  nor  have 
the  States  always  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  these  markets. 

Under  direct  State  ownership,  a  market  facility 
is  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an  appropriation 
of  State  funds.  If  the  financing  is  not  entirely 
by  this  method,  the  State  usually  is  obligated  for 
the  remainder  unless  this  balance,  is  obtained 
through  grants  or  donations.  Also,  the  State  is 
responsible  for  maintenance  and  other  expense 
involved  in  the  operation  of  a  State-owned  market. 

States  may  finance,  construct,  and  operate 
wholesale  food  market  facilities  because  legislative 
bodies  feel  that  improved  facilities  will  in  them- 
selves serve  the  public  interest. 

Municipal  ownership  of  a  wholesale  food  mar- 
ket is  comparable  in  many  of  its  basic  aspects  to 
direct  State  ownership.  Some  municipalities  are 
authorized  in  their  charters  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate food  markets.  However,  in  some  cases,  city 
councils  or  commissions  are  not  authorized  to  make 
appropriations  from  general  funds  in  the  city 
treasury  for  the  construction  of  market  facilities 
on  a  basis  comparable  to  that  of  a  State  legisla- 
tive body.  Three  methods  are  usually  open  to 
municipalities  for  financing  a  market  program : 
(1)  Issuance  of  municipal  bonds,  (2)  issuance  of 
revenue  warrants,  and  (3)  loans  from  public  cor- 
porations. In  most  cities  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  such  purposes  must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  electorate  voting  in  a  referendum. 

Facilities  constructed  with  municipal  or  county 
funds  would  necessarily  be  owned  by  the  county 
or  municipality,  and  rent  would  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  tenants  indefinitely. 

Combinations. — Because  of  the  complexity  of 
building  large  wholesale  food  distribution  centers, 
they  sometimes  are  not  built  completely  either  by 
public  or  private  agencies.  Recent  construction 
in  the  Northeast  typifies  the  possibilities  of  various 
combinations. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  food  distribution  center 
was  built  by  a  nonprofit  corporation  on  land  owned 
and  put  into  condition  for  building  by  the  city. 
The  city  subordinated  its  interest  in  the  land  so 


that  the  land  could  be  used  as  equity  in  borrow- 
ing money  for  building  construction.  When  the 
multiple-occupancy  units  were  built,  the  develop- 
ment company  leased  the  units  to  operating  stock 
companies  formed  by  the  prospective  tenants.  At 
the  end  of  30  years  all  buildings  will  become  the 
property  of  the  city,  except  for  the  parcels  sold 
by  the  developing  company  with  city  approval 
for  construction  of  single-occupancy  buildings. 

A  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  distribution  center 
is  under  construction  in  New  York  City.  This 
center  is  being  constructed  by  the  city,  which  will 
make  direct  leases  to  tenants.  The  city  expects  to 
manage  and  maintain  the  center,  which  is  being 
financed  through  general  obligation  bonds.  Indi- 
vidual wholesalers  will  supply  their  own  refrig- 
eration equipment  and  provide  their  own  offices. 

One  approach  to  developing  a  food  distribution 
center  for  Boston,  similar  to  that  used  in  Phila- 
delphia, would  be  for  an  overall  organization  to 
construct  part  or  all  of  the  center,  by  dealing  with 
individual  corporations  set  up  by  wholesalers  in 
the.  various  commodity  groups.  The  overall  orga- 
nization— the  developer — could  be  a  private  cor- 
poration, a  public  benefit  corporation,  or  the  city 
or  State  government.  The  developer  could  have 
overall  operating  and  financial  responsibility  for 
the  market.  The  commodity  corporations  could 
be  formed  by  wholesalers  planning  to  locate  in 
multiple-occupancy  buildings.  Firms  who  would 
use  single-occupancy  facilities  would  probably 
deal  directly  with  the  overall  market  organization, 
but  could  be  included  in  the  appropriate  commod- 
ity corporations. 

Wholesalers  interested  in  dealing  as  a  group 
with  the  overall  organization  could  apply  for  a 
corporation  charter  as  a  private  trade  corpora- 
tion. All  common  stock  of  such  a  corporation 
would  be  owned  by  the  occupants  of  the  facilities. 
The  number  of  shares  owned  by  each  tenant  could 
be  based  on  the  amount  of  facilities  occupied. 

Under  this  plan,  each  trade  corporation  would 
deal  directly  with  the  overall  organization  by 
leasing  the  land  and  arranging  for  the  construc- 
tion; or  the  market  center  organization  could 
finance  and  construct  the  individual  buildings 
and  lease  them  to  the  trade  corporation.  The 
trade  corporation  management  could  work  di- 
rectly with  the  parent  organization  while  the  fa- 
cilities were  being  built.  After  construction,  the 
trade  corporation  could  take  over  management 
functions  in  its  section.  It  would  assess  dealers 
a  monthly  rental,  which  would  include  all  costs 
of  management,  promotion,  and  maintenance  serv- 
ices, taxes,  and  the  amount  of  amortization  of  its 
obligations  for  its  facilities,  plus  funds  for  taxes, 
amortization,  and  operating  costs. 

Under  this  plan  the  developer  of  the  food  dis- 
tribution center  would  be  spared  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  operation  and  management  and  would  be 
able  to  confine,  its  activities  to  developing  plans  for 
constniction    of   facilities,   working   with   dealer 
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corporations  and  with  managers  of  individual  fa- 
cilities, and  engaging  in  promotional  activities  to 
obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  overall  de- 
velopment. The  decision  about  the  method  of 
financing  and  organization  to  be  used  must  rest 
with  the  financiers  and  the  wholesale  food  firms 
who  will  be  tenants  of  the  market. 

Financing  and   Operating  Costs 

Since  it  is  not  known  what  type  of  agency  will 
build  the  food  distribution  center,  for  purposes 
of  this  study  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  sug- 
gested facilities  would  be  constructed  on  171  acres 
by  a  single  agency  and  leased  to  the  tenants. 

THESE  ASSUMPTIONS  ARE  NOT  IN- 
TENDED TO  SUGGEST  THE  MOST  DESIR- 
ABLE ARRANGEMENT,  NOR  ARE  THEY 
INTENDED  TO  EXCLUDE  OTHER  AR- 
RANGEMENTS. THEY  ARE  PRESENTED 
SO  THAT  SOME  ESTIMATE  OF  PROBABLE 
OPERATING  EXPENSES  MAY  BE  IN- 
CLUDED IN  THIS  REPORT. 

The  operating  costs  and  revenue  requirements 
for  the  proposed  facilities  under  a  private  corpora- 
tion will  be  considered  under  three  categories : 
(1)  Debt  service,  (2)  taxes  on  real  estate,  and 
(3)  management  and  maintenance  costs. 

In  some  market  developments,  the  cost  for  orga- 
nization and  development  is  included  in  the  cost 
of  building  the  facility,  which  would  of  course 
affect  the  amount  needed  for  debt  service.  This 
cost  is  not  shown  here,  because  it  was  assumed  that 
such  cost  would  be  borne  by  the  developer  or  a 
responsible  city  agency.  The  local  governments 
in  several  of  the  areas  under  consideration  as  po- 
tential sites  have  offered  to  assume  this  cost  if  the 
proposed  facilities  are  developed  in  their  areas. 
If  for  some  reason  this  cost  is  not  absorbed  by  one 
of  the  agencies  mentioned,  both  the  amount  of 
investment  needed  and  the  operating  costs  would 
be  higher. 

Debt  service. — The  major  item  of  costs  that  must 
be  paid  by  a  wholesale  food  distribution  center  is 
debt  service.  If  the  market  is  to  be  self -liquidat- 
ing, the  investment  must  be  repaid  from  market 
revenue,  and  certain  standards  for  payment  must 
be  adhered  to.  The  proportion  of  the  total  invest- 
ment that  might  be  borrowed  on  a  mortgage  loan 
and  the  terms  of  the  loan  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  money  market.  Facilities  of  the  type  rec- 
ommended should  not  become  obsolete  in  less  than 
20  to  30  years,  and  should  have  a  useful  life  ex- 
tending over  a  longer  period.  The  recommended 
facilities,  because  of  their  design,  could  be  con- 
verted to  many  uses. 

The  money  required  for  the  project  would  prob- 
ably be  obtained  from  three  sources:  (1)  First 
mortgage  bonds,  (2)  second  mortgage  bonds  or 
preferred  stock,  and  (3)  equity  capital.  The 
amounts  that  could  be  obtained  from  each  of  these 


sources  would  depend  on  the  money  market  at  the 
time  of  financing.  In  general,  about  65  percent 
might  be  obtained  from  a  first  mortgage,  and  20  to 
25  percent  on  a  second  mortgage,  or  issuance  of 
preferred  stock.  The  remaining  10  to  15  percent 
could  be  from  equity  capital. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  a  rate  of  6  percent 
amortized  over  25  years  was  assumed.  This  rate 
represents  a  composite  of  varying  rates  from  each 
of  the  capital  sources.  If  the  first  mortgage  were 
obtained  at  5i/2  percent,  the  second  mortgage  at 
Qy2  percent,  and  the  equity  capital  had  a  return  of 
7  percent,  the  average  interest  rate  would  be  about 
6  percent.  If  the  equity  capital  were  supplied  by 
tenants  in  proportion  to  the  relative  cost  of  facili- 
ties, payment  of  dividends  to  stockholders  might 
not  be  desirable  because  of  the  tax  situation.  In 
this  event,  the  6  percent  interest  rate  might,  be 
slightly  higher  than  the  actual  cost  of  borrowing 
the  required  capital.  If  bonds  were  issued,  finan- 
ciers and  persons  purchasing  the  bonds  would 
probably  demand  that  current  income  exceed  cur- 
rent expenses  and  that  a  fund  to  guarantee  pay- 
ment be  created. 

Boston  financiers  have  indicated  that  the  normal 
fund  requirements  would  be  about  1  year's  total 
payment,  or  approximately  $3  million.  This 
amount  could  be  borrowed  as  part  of  the  initial 
issue.  The  escrow  could  be  invested  in  an  ap- 
proved bank  or  savings  and  loan  association  or  in 
U.S.  Treasury  bonds,  and  the  interest  applied  to 
amortization  of  the  loan.  At  an  annual  interest 
rate  of  6  percent  amortized  over  25  years,  the  an- 
nual cost  of  this  fund  would  be  $235,000.  This 
amount  could  be  offset  by  earnings  of  the  escrow 
account,  assumed  to  be  4  percent  annually,  or 
$120,000.  The  net  escrow  account  cost  would  be- 
ll 15,000  per  year. 

Until  a  financial  plan  has  been  developed,  the 
terms  of  the  loan  cannot  be  known.  However,  to 
determine  the  amount  required  for  rental  of  the 
various  facilities,  the  rate  of  6  percent  for  25 
years  on  the  cost  of  the  facilities,  plus  a  $3  million 
escrow  account,  was  used.  Based  on  these  assump- 
tions, the  annual  revenue  required  for  debt  service 
(table  14)  would  range  from  $2.9  to  $3.9  million, 
depending  on  the  site  selected. 

Real  estate  taxes. — One  of  the  major  expenses 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the  proposed  market 
facilities  through  private  financing  would  be  tax 
on  real  property  and  improvement. 

The  entire  project  could  expect  to  pay  taxes  on 
land,  buildings,  and  other  taxable  facilities.  The 
1964  tax  rates  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation,  in 
the  various  jurisdictions,  based  on  the  full  market 
value,  were : 

Boston   $61.40 

Everett 19.10 

Chelsea 81.40 

Woburn 35.00 

Natick    32.80 

Canton 33.50 
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Table  14. — Estimated  annual  debt  service  payments  for  the  proposed  wholesale  food  distribution  center, 

by  commodity  group  and  site 


Commodity  group 

South 

Boston, 

sites  A  and  B 

Everett- 
Chelsea 

Woburn 

Natick 

Canton 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 
Amortization  '                        _    _ 

1,  000 
dollars 
1,052 
30 

1,  000 
dollars 
793 
30 

1,000 
dollars 
731 
30 

1,000 
dollars 

712 
30 

1,000 
dollars 

744 

Amortization  of  escrow  account 2 

30 

Total  debt  service         .                      _    . 

1,082 

823 

761 

742 

774 

Groceries: 

Amortization  '_ 

808 
24 

632 
24 

589 
24 

577 
24 

599 

Amortization  of  escrow  account  2 

24 

Total  debt  service 

832 

656 

613 

601 

623 

Meat  and  meat  products: 
Amortization  ' 

795 
26 

681 
26 

654 

26 

647 
26 

661 

Amortization  of  escrow  account 2 

26 

Total  debt  service     . 

821 

707 

680 

673 

687 

Poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  products: 
Amortization1.          _.                    

132 

4 

105 

4 

98 
4 

97 

4 

99 

Amortization  of  escrow  account 2_  . 

4 

Total  debt  service                 

136 

109 

102 

101 

103 

Refrigerated  warehouse: 
Amortization  ' 
Amortization  of  escrow  account  2__ 

367 
12 

315 

12 

302 
12 

298 
12 

305 

12 

Total  debt  service 

379 

327 

314 

310 

317 

Chainstore  warehouses: 
Amortization  ' 
Amortization  of  escrow  account 2 

357 

11 

293 
11 

277 
11 

273 

11 

281 
11 

Total  debt  service         -          _    _   _   _ . 

368 

304 

288 

284 

292 

Dry  storage  warehouses: 

Amortization  '___     .        --     -     

Amortization  of  escrow  account 2  . 

288 
8 

227 

8 

212 

8 

208 
8 

215 

8 

Total  debt  service.. 

296 

235 

220 

216 

223 

GRAND  TOTAL: 

Amortization  '                     . ... 

3,799 
115 

3,046 
115 

2,863 
115 

2,  812 
115 

2,904 

Amortization  of  escrow  account 2  .. 

115 

Total  debt  service                   .... 

3,  914 

3,  161 

2,978 

2,927 

3,019 

1  Based  on  6  percent  over  25  years  or  on  the  total  investment  cost  (table  13)  $78.23  per  $1,000. 

2  At  the  annual  interest  rate  of  6  percent  amortized  over  25  years,  the  annual  cost  of  the  $3  million  escrow  account 
would  be  $235,000.  This  would  be  offset  by  earnings  of  the  escrow  account,  assumed  to  be  4  percent  annually,  or  about 
$120,000.     The  net  escrow  payment  required  would  be  $115,000. 


Tax  rates  and  assessed  valuations  in  the  Boston 
area  vary  with  the  individual  jurisdiction.  Al- 
though tax  rates  are  published,  assessments  are 
subject  to  negotiation.  To  provide  an  equitable 
basis  for  comparison  of  sites,  the  full  market  value 
of  the  land  and  facilities  was  used  in  calculating 
taxes  for  each  site. 

For  the  Everett-Chelsea  site,  where  there  is  a 
substantial  difference  in  the  tax  rates  of  the  two 
areas,  a  weighted  average  tax  rate  of  $37.33  per 
$1,000  was  used. 


It  is  possible  that  in  later  years  the  tax  rate  may 
increase.  For  this  reason,  a  contingency  of  10  per- 
cent has  been  included  in  the  annual  estimated 
real  estate  taxes  (table  15). 

Management  and  maintenance. — The  costs  for 
management  of  the  food  distribution  center  in- 
elude  salaries  for  the  manager  and  his  staff,  legal 
and  auditing  services,  office  rental,  utilities,  travel 
and  business  expenses,  advertising  and  promotion 
fees,  office  equipment  and  supplies,  and  communi- 
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Table  15. — Estimated  annual  real  estate  taxes  to  he  paid  by  the  proposed  wholesale  food  distribution 

center  for  Boston,  by  commodity  group  and  site 


Commodity  group 

South 

Boston, 

sites  A  and  B 

Everett- 
Chelsea 

Woburn 

Natick 

Canton 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables : 

Tax1 

1,  000 
dollars 
825 
83 

1,000 
dollars 
378 

38 

1,000 
dollars 
327 
33 

/,  000 
dollars 
299 
30 

1,000 
dollars 

319 

Contingency-          

32 

Total . 

908 

416 

360 

329 

351 

Groceries: 

Tax  ' 

634 
63 

301 

30 

263 
26 

242 
24 

256 

Contingency  2 

27 

Total . 

697 

331 

289 

266 

283 

Meat  and  meat  products: 
Tax  » 

624 
62 

326 
32 

293 

29 

271 

27 

283 

Contingency  2          _   _   .                 _ 

28 

Total 

686 

358 

322 

298 

311 

Poultry,  eggs,  and  dairv  products: 

Tax'1 . 

104 
10 

50 
5 

44 
4 

41 
4 

43 

Contingency2        .     -     __     

4 

Total .   __ 

114 

55 

48 

45 

47 

Refrigerated  warehouse: 

Tax1 

288 
29 

150 
15 

135 

14 

126 
12 

131 

Contingency 2      ... 

13 

Total .     ._     

317 

165 

149 

138 

144 

Chainstore  warehouses: 
Tax  ' 

280 

28 

140 

14 

124 
12 

114 
11 

120 

Contingency  2            _                 _   . 

12 

Total 

308 

154 

136 

125 

132 

Dry  storage: 

Tax  » 

226 
23 

108 
11 

95 
10 

87 
9 

92 

Contingency 2              ...        ... 

9 

Total 

249 

119 

105 

96 

101 

GRAND  TOTAL: 

Tax1 

Contingencv  2.        __    

2,981 
298 

1,  453 
145 

1,  281 
128 

1,  180 
117 

1,244 
125 

Total ...   .   .   . 

3,  279 

1,  598 

1,409 

1,  297 

1,  369 

1  Based  on  total  investment  in  land  and  facilities  (table  13). 

2  10  percent  of  tax  payment. 


cations.  The  maintenance  costs  would  include 
street  cleaning,  snow  removal,  repairs  and  upkeep, 
and  insurance.  To  comply  with  various  codes  and 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  fire  insurance,  it  was  assumed 
the  buildings  would  be  equipped  with  sprinkler 
systems.  Estimates  by  liability  and  fire  insurance 
underwriters  indicated  that  the  rates  for  liability 
insurance  would  be  approximately  $0,944  per  100 
square  feet  of  building  and  parking  area.  Fire 
and  extended  coverage  of  buildings  is  based  on 
approximately  $0.10  per  $100  of  building  value. 
These  rates  do  not  include  insurance  for  property 
of  the  tenants. 


Street  cleaning  and  general  maintenance  costs 
were  based  on  information  provided  by  the  city 
of  Boston  and  private  maintenance  companies. 
These  costs  have  been  applied  to  all  buildings  and 
facilities  provided  in  the  food  center. 

To  provide  for  increases  in  management  and 
maintenance  costs,  a  10  percent  fund  was  added. 

Annual  management  and  maintenance  costs  for 
the  entire  food  center  are  estimated  to  be — 

Management:  Dollars 
Salaries : 

Market  manager 20,000 

Assistant  market  manager 12,  000 

Secretarial  and  bookkeeping  staff 15,  000 
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Managemen  t — Continued  Dollars 

Legal  and  auditing  services 5,  000 

Office   rental 3,600 

Utilities   8,000 

Travel  and  business  expenses 3,  500 

Advertising  and  promotion 5,  000 

Office  equipment  and  supplies 2,  500 

Communications 1,  000 

Maintenance: 

Watchmen 20,  000 

Insurance :    Liability,  fire,  and  extended 

coverage1    45,000 

Street  cleaning  and  snow  removal 35,  000 

General  maintenance  for  multiple-occupancy 

buildings2   75,000 

Contingency 25,  060 

Total  costs 275,660 

1  Rates  are  based  on  estimates  by  leading  Boston  under- 
writers :  actual  rates  would  be  determined  at  time  of  in- 
vestigation for  actual  coverage.  Liability  insurance  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  total  square  feet  in  a  building. 
For  fire  and  extended  coverage,  the  building  would  be  in- 
sured at  80  percent  of  its  value.  This  coverage  was  applied 
only  to  the  buildings  and  is  based  on  cost  of  construction. 

2  Based  on  %  of  1  percent  of  cost  of  buildings  and  other 
facilities. 

Total  annual  revenue  required. — Estimates  of 
the  amount  of  annual  revenue  needed  to  operate 
this  development,  including  cost  of  management 
and  maintenance,  real  estate  taxes,  and  debt  serv- 
ice, may  be  seen  in  table  16.  Costs  of  operations 
for  individual  firms  occupying  these  facilities  are 
not  included.  Annual  costs  of  financing  and  oper- 
ating the  food  distribution  center  would  range 
from  $4.5  to  $7.5  million,  depending  on  the  site. 

Estimated  Rentals   Required 

The  only  major  source  of  revenue  for  the  pro- 
posed food  center  was  assumed  to  be  rent  charged 
for  facilities.  The  estimated  rent  required  per 
square  foot  of  building  area  at  the  various  sites  is 
shown  for  the  commodity  groups  and  the  refrig- 
erated, dry  storage,  and  chainstore  warehouses  in 
table  17.  These  rentals  are  based  on  private  financ- 
ing and  operation  of  the  food  center.  Rentals 
could  be  materially  affected  by  the  methods  used 
to  finance  and  operate  the  market. 

The  rent  per  square  foot  as  shown  in  the  table 
is  based  on  the  total  building  area  planned  for 
each  commodity  group  or  warehouse,  and  does  not 
take  into  consideration  differences  in  building 
structure  or  facilities  provided  in  buildings.  For 
example,  all  units  in  multiple-occupancy  buildings 
for  dealers  in  meat  and  meat  products  would  be  re- 
frigerated and  would  include  meat  rails;  rent  for 
these  units  would  be  higher  than  rent  for  unre- 
frigerated  units.  Also,  the  building  area  shown 
for  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  group  includes 
space  for  offices  and  a  restaurant-meeting  hall  on 
the  second  floor  of  one  multiple-occupancy  build- 
ing. In  addition,  two  restaurants  are  provided  in 
multiple-occupancy  buildings  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  groceries.  Rent  per  square  foot 
for  this  space  would  be  proportionately  higher 


than  that  for  dealer  units  in  multiple-occupancy 
buildings. 

In  these  estimated  rentals,  no  provision  was 
made  for  vacancies.  "When  construction  of  the 
food  center  begins,  long-term  leases  should  be 
signed  by  tenants  to  prevent  vacancies  or 
overbuilding. 

Estimated  Cost  Reductions 

The  estimated  cost  reductions  apply  to  the  303 
independent  wholesalers  for  whom  facilities  have 
been  provided.  Although  not  measured,  savings 
from  efficiencies  in  operations  would  accrue  to  the 
refrigerated,  dry  storage,  and  chainstore  ware- 
houses. 

The  proposed  facilities  have  been  specifically 
designed  for  the  commodities  to  be  handled.  Since 
both  multiple-  and  single-occupancy  buildings 
have  operating  space  on  one  level,  unnecessary 
handling  and  resultant  losses  can  be  materially  re- 
duced. The  continuous  platforms  that  serve  the 
multiple-occupancy  buildings  should  reduce  the 
cost  of  transfers  between  dealers  and  eliminate 
many  of  the  present  awkward  and  costly  loading 
and  unloading  practices.  Direct  rail  service  to 
all  buildings  should  reduce  cartage  costs  and  the 
extra  handling  involved.  The  wide  streets  and 
adequate  parking  areas,  away  from  nonmarket 
traffic,  should  reduce  congestion  and  eliminate 
avoidable  delays  to  trucks. 

The  savings  that  can  be  expected  in  the  new 
facilities,  however,  could  be  offset  by  poor  handling 
methods  and  improper  space  utilization.  The  fa- 
cilities are  designed  so  that  modern  materials- 
handling  equipment,  such  as  industrial  trucks  and 
conveyor  systems,  can  be  used,  and  space  can  be 
used  effectively  with  pallet  racks  or  other  modern 
methods  of  stacking  products. 

Estimates  of  the  handling  and  other  costs  in- 
curred in  moving  commodities  through  the  pro- 
posed food  distribution  center,  as  presented  in  this 
section  of  the  report,  are  based  on  research  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  operating  costs 
within  modern  terminal  facilities,  using  proper 
kinds  and  amounts  of  handling  equipment. 

Estimates  of  annual  savings  in  the  proposed 
food  distribution  center,  over  1961  costs  in  the 
present  market,  are  given  by  commodity  and  by 
site  in  table  18.  Regardless  of  which  site  is  selected 
for  construction  of  a  food  distribution  center,  there 
would  be  savings  in  the  costs.  Breakdowns  of 
costs  incurred  in  moving  commodities  through  the 
market,  compared  with  costs  for  1961  in  the  pres- 
ent market,  are  given  in  tables  19  to  23.  Cost 
items  listed  in  tables  19  to  23  are  the  same  as  those 
discussed  earlier  in  the  section  "Handling  and 
Other  Costs." 

Table  19  shows  costs  that  do  not  vary  with  the 
site — the  costs  of  moving  commodities  to  dealers' 
facilities  and  the  costs  of  handling  within  the 
market,  excluding  rental  of  facilities.    Tables  20 


Table  16. — Estimated  total  annual  revenue  required  to  operate  and  finance  the  facilities  in  the  proposed 
wholesale  food  distribution  center,  by  commodity  group  and  site 


Commodity  group 

South 

Boston, 

sites  A  and  B 

Everett- 
Chelsea 

Woburn 

Natick 

Canton 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: ' 

Debt  service                    _ 

/,  000 
dollars 
1,  082 
908 

72 

1,000 

dollars 
823 
416 

72 

1,  000 

dollars 
761 
360 

72 

1,  000 

dollars 
742 
329 

72 

1,000 
dollars 

774 

Real  estate  taxes  .         .    . 

351 

Management  and  maintenance 

72 

Total - 

2,  062 

1,311 

1,  193 

1,  143 

1,  197 

Groceries:  2 

Debt  service            -           .        ...__ 

832 

697 

58 

656 
331 

58 

613 

289 
58 

601 
266 

58 

623 

Real  estate  taxes                            _    _ 

284 

Management  and  maintenance- 

58 

Total . 

1,587 

1,045 

960 

925 

965 

Meat  and  meat  products: 
Debt  service        - 

821 

686 

61 

707 

358 

61 

680 

322 

61 

673 

298 
61 

687 

Real  estate  taxes               _.                      _     

310 

Management  and  maintenance  . 

61 

Total        -         -_   _     ._     _   - 

1,  563 

1,  126 

1,063 

1,  032 

1,058 

Poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  products: 
Debt  service- 

136 
114 

8 

109 
55 

8 

102 

48 
8 

101 

45 

8 

103 

Real  estate  taxes                              _ 

47 

Management  and  maintenance           _        

8 

Total 

258 

172 

158 

154 

158 

Refrigerated  warehouse: 

Debt  service                                    .    - 
Real  estate  taxes_. 

379 

317 

29 

327 

165 

29 

314 
149 

29 

310 
138 

29 

317 
144 

Management  and  maintenance  _ 

29 

Total 

725 

521 

492 

477 

490 

Chainstore  warehouses: 

Debt  service ___ 

368 
308 

27 

304 
154 

27 

288 
136 

27 

284 
125 

27 

292 

Real  estate  taxes       .        _ 
Management  and  maintenance 

132 

27 

TotaL                               .      -._ -. 

703 

485 

451 

436 

451 

Dry  storage  warehouses: 
Debt  service 

Real  estate  taxes     _                       - 
Management  and  maintenance 

296 

249 

21 

235 

119 

21 

220 

105 

21 

216 
96 

21 

223 

101 

21 

Total 

566 

375 

346 

333 

345 

GRAND  TOTAL: 

Debt  service             -            _          . 

3,914 

3,  279 

276 

3,  161 

1,  598 
276 

2,978 

1,  409 

276 

2,927 

1,  297 

276 

3,  019 

Real  estate  taxes  -                           

1,369 

Management  and  maintenance 

276 

Total 

7,  469 

5,  035 

4,663 

4,  500 

4,  664 

1  Including  offices  and  restaurants. 

2  Including  one  restaurant. 
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Table  17.- 


-Estimated  annual  rentals  required  per  square  foot  of  building  area  for  the  proposed  whole- 
sale food  distribution  center,  by  commodity  group  and  site  x 


Total 
building 

area 
provided 

Rental  per  square 

foot  2 

Commodity  group 

South 

Boston  sites 

A  and  B 

Everett- 
Chelsea 

Woburn 

Natick 

Canton 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Stores               .                                      . 
Offices  and  restaurants  (2d  floor)              

1,000 
square  feet 

537 

23 

3 

Dollars 

3.  65 

4.  25 
4.  00 

Dollars 

2.  25 
4.  00 

3.  75 

Dollars 

2.05 
3.75 
3.50 

Dollars 

1.  95 

3.  75 
3.  50 

Dollars 

2.05 
3.  75 

Restaurants      _ 

3.  50 

Total  or  average 

563 

3.65 

2.  35 

2.  15 

2.  05 

2.  15 

Groceries: 

Stores     ... 

476 
4 

3.  30 

4.  00 

2.  15 
3.75 

2.00 
3.  50 

1.  95 
3.50 

2.  00 

Restaurants 

3.  50 

Total  or  average       .    . . 

480 

3.  30 

2.  20 

2.00 

1.  95 

2.  05 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Poultrv,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  . 

445 
105 
90 
240 
170 

3.  55 
2.  50 
8.  10 

2.  95 

3.  35 

2.  55 

1.  65 
5.80 

2.  05 
2.  25 

2.  40 
1.  50 
5.50 
1.90 
2.05 

2.  35 

1.  50 
5.  30 
1.85 

2.  00 

2.  40 
1.  50 

Refrigerated  warehouse                 

5.  45 

Chainstore  warehouse                               -    . 

1.  90 

Drv  storage  warehouse.. 

2.  05 

Grand  total  or  average    . 

2,  093 

3.  60 

2.  45 

2.  25 

2.  15 

2.  25 

1  Based  on  total  annual  revenue  requirements  shown  in  table  16. 

2  Rounded  up  to  nearest  nickel. 


Table  18.- — Estimated  annual  savings  in  handling  and  other  costs  in  moving  specified  commodities 
through  the  proposed  wholesale  food  distribution  center  for  Boston  (over  1961  costs  in  present 
markets),  by  commodity  and  site  x 


Volume  2 

Savings 

Commodity 

South 

Boston 

sites  A  and  B 

Everett- 
Chelsea 

Woburn 

Natick 

Canton 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables                              

Groceries.    .. 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Poultrv,  eggs,  and  dairv  products. 

Tons 

595,  340 

163,  036 

81,  482 

68,  530 

1,000 

dollars 

2,  866.  0 

-79.2 

-178.  3 

156.  3 

1,000 

dollars 

3,  764.  6 

505.  5 

277.8 

256.0 

1,000 

dollars 

3,  642.  1 

539.  4 

317.  6 

243.  6 

1,000 

dollars 

3,  215.  4 

476.  5 

303.  9 

195.  7 

1,000 
dollars 

3,  242.  0 
453.  4 
284.  5 
204.  2 

Total 

908,  388 

2,  764.  8 

4,  803.  9 

4,  742.  7 

4,  191.  5 

4,  184.  1 

1  Based  on  tables  19  to  23. 

2  Based  on  estimated  tonnage  relocating. 


to  23  give  costs  for  items  that  vary  with  the  site — 
the  cost  of  rental  of  facilities  and  of  distributing 
commodities  from  the  market.  Tables  20  to  23  also 
show  the  total  costs  of  moving  commodities 
through  the  market  and  total  savings,  by  site,  for 
the  four  commodity  groups  involved. 
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The  savings  shown  for  moving  commodities  to 
dealers'  facilities  (table  19)  would  be  achieved 
through  reductions  in  cartage  costs  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  costs  due  to  avoidable  delay.  Although 
the  cost  per  ton  of  carting  products  from  team 
tracks  and  boat  piers  may  not  vary  from  the  pres- 


ent  rates,  team  track  receipts  would  be  limited 
generally  to  perishable  commodities.  Allowances 
were  made  for  continued  receipts  from  boat  piers 
in  estimating  the  volume  subject  to  cartage.  With 
direct  rail  connections  to  the  facilities,  cartage 
from  railroad  to  wholesalers'  warehouses  would 
be  insignificant  in  the  meat  and  poultry,  egg,  and 
dairy  products  operations. 

The  major  savings  in  the  new  market  would  re- 
sult from  reductions  in  the  costs  for  handling 
within  the  market  (table  19)  because  of  increased 
efficiency  in  handling  procedures.  The  improved 
facilities,  with  a  single  operating  level  served  by 
platforms  at  the  height  of  rail  car  floors  and 
fruckbecls  make  possible  reductions  in  labor  costs 
for  unloading,  loading,  handling  within  stores, 
and  interdealer  transfers. 

The  unloading  of  rail  cars  and  trucks  would  be 
more  efficient  in  the  new  market  because  commod- 
ities could  be  unloaded  onto  skids  or  pallets  and 
moved  directly  into  the  facilities.  Carcass  meats 
could  be  placed  on  overhead  rails  at  the  edge  of  the 
platform  and  moved  to  coolers  with  a  minimum 
of  labor.  The  loading  of  buyers'  trucks  should 
have  similar  increases  in  efficiency. 

Some  commodities  could  be  stacked  in  the  as- 
sembly areas  or  on  platforms  and  loaded  directly 
into  buyers'  trucks.  Commodities  could  also  be 
loaded  directly  into  buyers'  trucks  from  rail  cars 
at  the  rear  of  the  facility  or  from  the  team  tracks. 
However,  most  commodities  would  be  restacked, 
sorted,  repacked,  or  moved  into  and  out  of  coolers 
within  the  store. 

The  amount  of  food  subject  to  interdealer  move- 
ment in  the  proposed  food  center  would  vary  de- 
pending on  the  particular  commodity.  For  meat, 
the  quantity  would  be  proportionately  higher  than 
for  other  food  items  because  of  the  specialized 
operations  of  the  meat  firms.  Some  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  repackers  or  specialty  handlers 
might  depend  on  large- volume  receivers  for  their 
supplies,  and,  similarly,  specialty  grocery  firms 
would  depend  on  major  importing  firms.  Other 
transfers  in  the  market  would  be  limited  to  sea- 
sonal items,  fill-ins  for  customer  orders,  or  distri- 
bution of  pool  cars.  The  cost  per  ton  would  be  re- 
duced because  such  movement  could  be  effected  by 
moving  the  commodities  down  a  platform  or  for 
short  distances  by  truck. 

The  operations  involved  in  the  handling  of  food 
commodities  within  stores  would  be  similar  to 
those  in  the  present  facilities,  but  savings  could 
be  achieved  by  proper  organization  to  reduce  un- 
necessary handling  and  labor.  The  use  of  pallet 
racks  or  other  efficient  stacking  and  storage  proce- 
dures would  reduce  the  time  required  to  store 
products  and  to  assemble  them  for  customers' 
orders. 

A  few  of  the  other  costs  involved  in  handling 
within  the  market  would  increase.  Gains  in  labor 
efficiency  and  space  utilization  depend  partly  on 
use  of  more  efficient  handling  equipment.     Such 


equipment  has  higher  ownership  and  operating 
costs  than  equipment  used  in  the  present  facili- 
ties, and  it  is  expected  that  more  equipment  would 
be  used.  The  costs  shown  for  use  of  handling 
equipment  in  table  19  are  based  on  the  initial  cost 
and  life  expectancy  of  the  equipment,  operating 
and  maintenance  costs,  and  maximum  utilization 
of  the  equipment  under  normal  market  conditions. 
Small-volume  dealers  could  form  pools  and  rent 
equipment  to  hold  down  the  initial  investment 
cost. 

Since  wholesale  food  handlers  would  have  ad- 
equate space  to  handle  their  products  in  the  pro- 
posed facilities,  there  would  be  less  need  to  use 
public  warehouses,  and  demurrage  costs  should 
be  eliminated.  There  would  be  some  need  to  rent 
public  warehouse  space  to  store  reserve  stocks  or 
to  hold  items  in  periods  of  oversupply.  With 
anticipated  proper  handling  of  commodities  in  ad- 
equate facilities,  avoidable  spoilage  should  be 
negligible. 

The  estimated  costs  for  rental  of  facilities  and 
for  distributing  commodities  are  compared  with 
1961  costs  in  the  present  market  in  tables  20-23. 

The  first  floor  operating  areas  would  be  in- 
creased for  all  dealers;  refrigeration  areas  for 
meat  firms  would  include  the  entire  first  floor  in 
multiple-occupancy  units.  There  would  be  gen- 
erally improved  working  conditions,  adequate 
parking,  and  improved  sanitary  conditions.  In 
addition,  land  would  be  available  for  expansion. 
Increased  rental  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to 
improve  market  conditions. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  costs  for  distribut- 
ing fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  groceries,  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  from  many  of 
the  proposed  sites  would  be  lower  than  at  the  pres- 
ent markets  because  avoidable  delay  due  to  traffic 
congestion  would  be  eliminated.  It  is  expected 
that  the  sites  would  have  good  access  to  major 
traffic  arteries.  Total  costs  for  distributing  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy 
products  from  either  the  Natick  or  Canton  sites 
would  be  higher  than  from  the  other  sites  or  from 
the  present  market.  The  Natick  and  Canton  sites 
are  farther  away  from  the  areas  where  most  of 
these  products  are  distributed. 

Nonmeasurable  Savings 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  in  dollars  all  sav- 
ings or  benefits  that  could  result  from  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  a  new  wholesale  food 
distribution  center.  Some  of  these  benefits,  which 
would  affect  wholesale  dealers,  producers,  buyers, 
market  employees,  transportation  agencies,  con- 
sumers, the  city  of  Boston,  and  other  municipali- 
ties in  the  area,  are  described  here. 

Wholesale  dealers  could  expect  their  competi- 
tive position  to  be  improved  relative  to  other  dis- 
tributors. Buyers  who  presently  shun  the  market 
because  of  general  conditions  might  return.     In 
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Table  19. — Estimated  annual  costs  of  moving  food  commodities  to  facilities  of  308  independent  wholesale 

center,  and  costs  for  1961  in 


Fresh  fruits  and  ve 

getables 

Groceries 

Cost  item 

Volume 

to  be 
handled 

in 

proposed 

market 

Cost  in 
present 
market 

Cost  in  proposed 
market 

Savings 

Volume 

to  be 
handled 

in 

proposed 

market 

Cost  in 
present 
market 

Average 
per  ton 

Total 

Moving  commodities  to  dealers'  facilities: 
Cartage  from  boat  piers  or  team  tracks.  . 
Receipts  not  subject  to  such  cartage 

Tons 
2,  000 
593,  340 

1,000 
dollars 
2  120.  3 

Dollars 
6.  10 

1,000 
dollars 
12.  2 

1,000 
dollars 
108.  1 

Tons 
10,  000 
153,  036 

1,000 
dollars 
2  80.  4 

Total  receipts     .    . 

595,  340 

120.3 

12.  2 

108.  1 

163,  036 

80.  4 

Handling  within  the  market: 3 
Labor : 

Unloading  rail  cars  and  trucks 

Interdealer  transfers 

(593,340) 

(15,  000) 

4  (610,  340) 

4  (610,  340) 

585.  4 

484.  8 

1,  931.  5 

455.  7 

0.  50 

1.  00 
1.  00 

.  50 

296.  7 

15.  0 

610.  3 

305.  2 

288.  7 

469.  8 

1,  321.  2 

150.  5 

(153,  036) 

(8,000) 

4 (171,  036) 

4 (171,  036) 

266.  7 
105.  5 
761.  3 
283.  0 

Handling  within  stores 
Loading  buyers'  trucks 

Total  labor.    

4  (610,  340) 

3,  457.  4 

2.  01 

1,  227.  2 

2,  230.  2 

4 (171,  036) 

1.  416.  5 

Other  costs: 

Use  of  handling  equipment 
Demurrage 

(595,  340) 
(595,  340) 
(595,  340) 

38.  0 

68.  5 

456.  4 

.07 

41.  7 

-3.  7 

68.  5 

456.  4 

(163,  036) 
(163,036) 

30.  0 
3.  3 

Avoidable  spoilage   . 

Public  warehouse  service  charge 

(17,  934) 

461.  5 

Total,  other  costs 

(595,  340) 

562.  9 

.  07 

41.  7 

521.  2 

(163,  036) 

494.  8 

Total,  handling  within  the  market3. 

595,  340 

4,  020.  3 

2.  13 

1,  268.  9 

2,  751.  4 

163,  036 

1,911.  3 

Total,      moving     commodities      to 
dealers'    facilities    and    handling 
within  market 3 

595,  340 

4,  140.  6 

2.  15 

1,  281.  1 

2,  859.  5 

163,  036 

1,991.  7 

1  Volumes  given  in  parentheses  are  duplicated  in  other  items. 

2  Includes  cost  for  avoidable  delay  to  inbound  trucks. 


the  new  facilities,  it  would  be  possible  to  regulate 
selling  hours,  and  thus  reduce  costs  and  the  time 
required  to  get  the  job  done. 

Improvements  in  the  operation  of  the  various 
price-making  and  price-reflecting  forces  in  the 
food  market  could  be  expected,  which  could  result 
in  increased  returns  to  producers.  In  the  elimi- 
nation of  many  inefficient  features  of  the  present 
market,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  pass  some 
of  the  savings  back  to  the  producer  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices. 

Market  employees'  working  conditions  would 
be  improved  in  the  proposed  facilities,  which 
should  increase  employee  morale  and  encourage 


greater  work  efficiency.  These  buildings  have 
been  designed  so  that  with  proper  handling  equip- 
ment, workers'  jobs  would  be  less  strenuous.  Over 
a  period  of  time,  this  could  result  in  increased 
earnings  per  hour  through  greater  productivity. 
Improved  parking  facilities,  with  conveniences 
readily  available,  would  also  serve  the  workers  in 
the  market.  The  complete  rebuilding  of  the  mar- 
ket facilities  could  improve  the  general  environ- 
ment in  which  the  workers  operate  and  lead  to 
more  regular  working  hours. 

The  grouping  of  dealers  by  commodities  in 
multiple-occupancy  units,  the  wide  streets,  and 
adequate  parking  areas  would  enable  buyers  to 
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I    dealers  and  handling  the  foods  within  the  market,  in  all  sites  of  the  proposed  wholesale  food  distribution 
the  present  Boston  markets  ' 


Groceries — Con. 

Meat,  ai 

d  meat  products 

Poultry,  eggs,  : 

md  dairy 

products 

Cost  in  proposed 
market 

Savings 

Volume 

to   he 

handled 

in 

proposed 

market 

Cost  in 

present 

market 

Cost  in  proposed 
market 

Savings 

Volume 

to  be 
handled 

in 

proposed 

market 

Cost  in 
present 
market 

Cost  in  proposed 
market 

Savings 

Average 
per  ton 

Total 

Average 
per  ton 

Total 

Average 
per  ton 

Total 

Dollars 
3.00 

1,000 
dollars 
30.0 

1,000 

dollars 

50.4 

Tons 
81,  482 

1,000 
dollars 
2  33.  1 

Dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

33.  1 

Tons 
68,  530 

1,000 
dollars 
2  14.5 

Dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 
14.  5 

30.0 

50.4 

81,  482 

33.1 

33.  1 

68,  530 

14.5 

14.  5 

1.45 
2.00 
2.50 
1.45 

221.9 

16.0 

427.  6 

24S.  0 

44.8 

89.  5 

333.7 

35.0 

(81,  482) 
(14,  000) 
4  (95  482) 
4  (95,482) 

114.5 

93.3 

2,  189.  4 

212.5 

1.40 
1.75 

IN.  HI) 

1.50 

114.  1 
24.5 

1,  718.7 
143.2 

0.4 

68.8 

470.7 

69.3 

(68,  530) 

(9,  000) 

4  (77,530) 

4  (77,530) 

56.  5 

15.8 

349.  S 

97.0 

0.75 
1 .  50 
3.00 

.75 

51.3 

13.5 

232.6 

58.  1 

5.2 

2.3 

117.2 

38.9 

5.34 

913.5 

503.0 

4  (95  482) 

2,  609.  7 

20.95 

2,  000.  5 

609.2 

4  (77,530) 

519.  1 

4.59 

355.5 

163.6 

.21 

34.2 

-4.2 
3.3 

(81,  482) 
(81,  482) 

6.2 
49.  1 

.08 

6.5 

-0.3 
49.  1 

68,  530 

3.3 

.  10 

6.9 

-3.6 

5.73 

102.8 

358.7 

(1,  874) 

111.3 

19.20 

36.0 

75.3 

(6,  853) 

172.0 

14.54 

99.6 

72.4 

.84 

137.0 

357.8 

81,  482 

166.6 

.  .",'_> 

42.5 

124.  1 

68,  530 

175.3 

1.55 

106.5 

68.8 

6.44 

1,  050.  5 

860.8 

81,  482 

2,  776.  3 

25.07 

2,  043.  0 

733.3 

68,  530 

694.4 

6.74 

462.  0 

232.4 

6.63 

1,  080.5 

911.2 

81,482 

2,  809.  4 

25.07 

2,  043.  0 

766.4 

68,  530 

708.  9 

6.74 

462.0 

246.9 

3  Excluding  rent  for  facilities. 

4  Total  received  plus  interdealer  transfers 


shop  the  various  commodity  sections  with  greater 
ease  and  in  less  time.  Reducing  the  time  neces- 
sary for  marketing  should  reduce  purchasing 
costs.  Transportation  agencies  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  serve  the  market  in  the  proposed 
facilities.  The  lack  of  rail  service  at  present 
facilities  has  put  railroads  at  a  disadvantage. 

Truckers  hauling  products  to  and  from  the  mar- 
ket would  benefit  by  being  able  to  unload  or  load 
directly  at  the  facilities.  Delays  caused  by  traffic 
congestion  and  inadequate  parking  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  new  facilities  would  provide  a  location  for 
food  or  allied  firms  displaced  by  urban  renewal 


or  redevelopment  programs.  The  city  would  ben- 
efit because  it  would  then  be  possible  to  proceed 
witli  the  improvement,  of  downtown  Boston, 
achieve,  better  control  of  traffic,  and  enforce  sani- 
tary, health,  and  fire  codes.  Alternative  uses  for 
the  present  market  sites  could  provide  a  greater 
source  of  revenue  to  the  city.  The  improved  com- 
petitive position  of  the  market  could  serve  to  at- 
tract new  business  to  the  area. 

Consumers  of  food  commodities  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area  could  benefit  as  much  from  im- 
proved food  distribution  facilities  as  any  other 
group.  They  could  expect  to  receive  food  in  better 
condition,  and  some  of  the  savings  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  prices  they  pay  for  food. 
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Table  20. — Estimated  annual  costs  of  moving  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  through  facilities  of  139 

for  1961  in  the 


Volume  to 

be  handled 

in  proposed 

market 

Cost  in 
present 
market 

South  Boston,  sites  A  and  B 

Cost  item 

Average 
cost  per  ton 

Total 
cost 

Savings 

Moving  commodities  to  dealers'  facilities  and 
handling  within  the  market  2  . 

Tons 
(595,340) 

1,000 
dollars 

4,  140.  6 

Dollars 
2.  15 

1,  000 
dollars 

1,  281.  1 

1,000 
dollars 

2,  859.  5 

Rental  of  facilities.     .    -              ______ 

(595,  340) 

1,  320.  6 

3.46 

2,  062.  0 

-741.  4 

Distributing  commodities: 
Within  Metropolitan  Boston: 

Hub  Boston  __            _          ___ 

22,  734 
53,  402 
30,  176 
33,  996 

44,  477 
43,  442 
27,  717 

45,  190 

170.  0 
461.  0 
237.2 
359.0 
432.  3 
476.  1 
300.  7 
308.  8 

6.51 
7.  06 
7.08 
9.  56 
8.71 
9.79 
8.81 
7.06 

148.  0 
377.0 
213.  6 
325.  0 
387.4 
425.  3 
244.  2 
319.0 

22.0 
84.  0 
23.  6 
34.  0 
44.  9 
50.8 
56.5 
-10.  2 

Other  Boston          _              -                _  _  _  _ 

Cambridge-Somerville   ..    

Northeast          _            .     _          ___ 

Northwest  __ 

Southwest          _    -            -    - 

Southeast                  _                _  _     

Processors  and  food  chain  warehouses   . 

Total,  Metropolitan  Boston  _    .  _   _ 

301,  134 
294,  206 

2,  745.  1 
492.  3 

8.  10 
.  17 

2,  439.  5 
50.  0 

305.  6 
442.  3 

Outside  Metropolitan  Boston..  .... 

Total  distribution..  .                   ... 

595,  340 

3,  237.  4 

4.  18 

2,  489.  5 

747.  9 

GRAND  TOTAL 

595,  340 

8,  698.  6 

9.  80 

5,  832.  6 

2,  866.  0 

1  Volumes  given  in  parentheses  are  duplicated  in  other  items. 

2  From  table  19. 


Of, 


independent  dealers  in  the  proposed  wholesale  food  distribution  center  for  Boston*  by  sites,  and  costs 
present  markets  1 


Ev 

erett-Chelsea 

Woburn 

Natick 

Canton 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

1,000 

1,000 

/,  000 

1,  000 

1,  000 

1,000 

1,  000 

1,000 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

2.  15 

1,  281.  1 

2,  859.  5 

2.  15 

1,  281.  1 

2,  859.  5 

2.  15 

1,281.  1 

2,  859.  5 

2.  15 

1,  281.  1 

2,  859.  5 

2.  20 

1,311.  0 

9.  6 

2.00 

1,  193.  0 

127.  6 

1.  92 

1,  143.  0 

177.6 

2.  01 

1,  197.  0 

123.6 

7.  50 

170.  5 

-0.  5 

7.87 

178.  9 

-8.9 

9.  33 

212.  1 

-42.  1 

9.  74 

221.  4 

-51.  4 

8.  05 

429.  9 

31.  1 

8.  51 

454.  5 

6.  5 

9.  42 

503.  0 

-42.  0 

9.33 

498.  2 

-37.  2 

6.76 

204.  0 

33.  2 

7.  05 

212.  7 

24.  5 

9.60 

289.  7 

-52.  5 

9.  42 

284.3 

-47.  1 

6.37 

216.  6 

142.  4 

8.  24 

280.  1 

78.9 

13.  44 

456.  9 

-97.9 

13.  35 

453.  8 

-94.  8 

6.  99 

310.  9 

121.  4 

7.  52 

334.  5 

97.8 

10.  01 

445.  2 

-12.  9 

10.  74 

477.  7 

-45.  4 

8.  76 

380.  6 

95.  5 

9.  69 

421.  0 

55.  1 

8.  51 

369.  7 

106.  4 

8.  42 

365.  8 

110.  3 

7.78 

215.  6 

85.  1 

9.  60 

266.  1 

34.  6 

11.  07 

306.  8 

-6.  1 

7.  42 

205.  7 

95.  0 

8.05 

363.8 

-55.0 

8.  51 

384.  6 

-75.  8 

9.  42 

425.  7 

-116.9 

9.33 

421.6 

-112.  8 

7.61 

2,291.  9 

453.7 

8.  41 

2,  532.  4 

212.  7 

9.  99 

3,  009.  1 

-264.0 

9.  72 

2,  928.  5 

-183.  4 

.  17 

50.0 

442.3 

.  17 

50.  0 

442.  3 

.  17 

50.0 

442.  3 

.  17 

50.  0 

442.3 

3.93 

2,  341.  9 

895.  3 

4.  34 

2,  582.  4 

655.  0 

5.  14 

3,  059.  1 

178.3 

5.  00 

2,  978.  5 

258.  9 

8.29 

4,  934.  0 

3,  764.  6 

8.  49 

5,  056.  5 

3,  642.  1 

9.  21 

5,  483.  2 

3,215.  4 

9.  17 

5,  456.  6 

3,  242.  0 
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Table  21. — Estimated  annual  cost  of  'moving  groceries  through  facilities  of  39  independent 

in  the  present 


Volume  to 

be  handled 

in  proposed 

market 

Cost  in 
present 
market 

South  Boston, 
sites  A  and  B 

Cost  item 

Average 

cost 
per    ton 

Total 
cost 

Savings 

Moving   commodities   to   dealers'  facilities    and 
handling  within  the  market 2. . 

Tons 

(163,036) 

1,  000 
dollars 

1.991. 

i 

Dollars 
6.  63 

1,  000 
dollars 

1,  080.  5 

1,000 
dollars 

911.  2 

Rental  of  facilities 

(163,036) 

242. 

1 

9.  73 

1,  587.  0 

-1,  344.  9 

Distributing  commodities: 
Within  Metropolitan  Boston: 
Hub  Boston 

5,  354 
21,347 

9,  752 
12,  331 
16,  529 
14,  163 

8,  875 
22.  625 

43. 
173. 

85. 
121. 
153. 
138. 

91. 

87. 

4 
3 

2 
7 
6 

S 
8 

i) 

4.  74 

5.  11 

5.  13 

6.  79 
6.  23 
6.  94 
6.  28 
2.  86 

25.  4 
109.  1 
50.  0 
83.  7 
103.  0 
98.  3 
55.  7 
64.  7 

18.  0 
64.  2 

35.  2 
38.  0 
50.  6 
40.  5 

36.  1 
22.  3 

Other  Boston 

Cambridge-Somerville 

Northeast 

Northwest   . 

Southwest 

Southeast 

Total,  Metropolitan  Boston 

Outside  Metropolitan  Boston 

110,  976 
52,  060 

894. 
57. 

S 

9 

5.  32 
.  16 

589.  li 
8.  3 

304.  9 
49.  6 

Total  distribution 

163,  036 

952. 

7 

3.  67 

598.  2 

354.  5 

GRAND  TOTAL        

163,  036 

3,  186. 

5 

20.  03 

3,  265.  7 

-  79.  2 

1  Volumes  given  in  parentheses  are  duplicated  in  other  items. 

2  From  table  19. 


t;s 


dealers  in  tlu  proposed  wholesale  food  distribution  center  for  Boston,  by  sites,  and  costs  for  1961 
market 1 


Everett-Chelsea 

Woburn 

Natiek 

Canton 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Ci  i-l 

Ci  i-i 

Savings 

cosl 

cosl 

Savings 

n»\ 

cost 

Savings 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per   Ion 

/,  000 

/,  000 

/,  000 

/,  000 

;,  ooo 

1,  000 

;,  ooo 

/,  000 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

tit  ill  nrs 

dollars 

Dtrflt  IIS 

dollars 

dollars 

6.  63 

1,  080.  ."> 

911.  2 

0.  CM 

1,  (ISO.  5 

Oil.  2 

o.  63 

1,  (ISO.  5 

Oil.  2 

6.  63 

1,080.  5 

'.111.  2 

6.  41 

1,045.  (i 

Ml.'.  9 

5.  89 

060.  0 

-717.  9 

5,  07 

925.  0 

682.  0 

5.  02 

963.  0 

-720.  9 

5.  42 

29.  0 

14.  4 

5.  57 

20.  S 

13.  6 

o.  63 

35.  5 

7.  0 

6.  01 

37.  0 

6.  4 

5.  78 

1 23.  4 

4!).  9 

o.  08 

120.  s 

43.  5 

o.  70 

143.  0 

30.  3 

6.  63 

141.  5 

3 1 .  s 

4.  68 

45.  (', 

39.  6 

5.  11 

40.  s 

35.  4 

0.  82 

66.  5 

IS.  7 

6.  60 

65.  2 

20.  0 

4.  65 

57.  3 

04.  4 

5.  00 

72.  s 

48.  0 

0.  26 

114.  2 

7.  5 

0.  33 

115.  0 

6.  7 

5.  06 

S3.  6 

70.  o 

5.  67 

03.  7 

50.  0 

7.   MS 

117.  0 

36.  6 

7.  57 

125.  1 

28.  5 

6.  63 

93.  9 

44.  9 

0.  87 

07.  3 

41.5 

0.  OS 

SO.  1 

52.  7 

0.  02 

85.  3 

53.  5 

5.  60 

49.  7 

42.  1 

0.  si 

60.  4 

31.  4 

7.  80 

69.  2 

22.  6 

5.  35 

47.  5 

44.  3 

2.  S6 

04.  7 

22.  3 

2.  Mi 

0  1.  7 

22.  3 

2.  SO 

04.  7 

22.  3 

2.  so 

64.  7 

22.  3 

4.  93 

547.  2 

347.  6 

5.  30 

598.  3 

296.  5 

0.  27 

000.  2 

198.  6 

6.  14 

681.  3 

213.  5 

.  1(1 

8.3 

40.  i'i 

.  10 

8.  3 

40.  0 

.  16 

S.  3 

40.  6 

.  10 

s.  3 

49.  6 

3.  41 

555.  5 

307.  2 

3.  72 

000.  0 

346.  1 

4.  32 

704.  5 

24S.  2 

4.  23 

689.  6 

263.  1 

16.  44 

2,  681.  0 

50.-).  5 

10.  24 

'J.  017.  1 

539.  4 

16.  62 

2,  710.  0 

476.  5 

16.  76 

2,  733.  1 

453.  4 

CO 


Table  22. — Estimated  annual  cost  of  moving  meat   and   meat   products    through   facilities   of  96 

costs  for  1961  in 


Volume  to 

be  handled 

in  proposed 

market 

Cost  in 
present 
market 

South  Boston 
sites  A  and  B 

Cost  item 

Average 

cost 
per    ton 

Total 
cost 

Savings 

Moving  commodities  to  dealers'  facilities  and 
handling  within  the  market2 

Tons 

(81,  482) 

1,000 
dollars 

2,  809.  4 

Dollars 
25.  07 

1,000 
dollars 

2,  043.  0 

1,000 
dollars 

766.4 

Rental  of  facilities.          __    _                  

(81,  482) 

551.  2 

19.  18 

1,  563.  0 

-1,011.8 

Distributing  commodities: 
Within  Metropolitan  Boston: 

Hub  Boston      _   .                      ..-___ 

2,511 

8,582 
3,  197 
5,589 
6,  762 
5,  374 
3,  517 
1,  292 

19.  5 
70.6 
24.  5 
51.  3 
59.  0 
56.  2 
35.3 
5.  6 

5.66 
6.  07 
6.  08 
7.89 
7.31 
8.  09 
7.42 
6.  04 

14.2 
52.0 
19.  4 
44.  1 
49.  4 
43.  5 
26.  1 
7.8 

5.3 

18.  6 

5.  1 

7.2 

9.  6 

12.  7 

9.  2 

-2.  2 

Other  Boston   . 

Cambridge-Somerville- 

Xortheast    _  _                        . 

North  west  _ 

Southwest.                          _____ 

Southeast  ___ 

Processors  and  food  chain  warehouses 

Total,  Metropolitan  Boston 

Outside  Metropolitan  Boston - 

36,  824 
44,  658 

322.  0 
64.  1 

6.  97 
1.  40 

256.  5 
62.  5 

65.  5 
1.  6 

Total  distribution  _ 

81,  482 

386.  1 

3.  91 

319.0 

67.  1 

GRAND  TOTAL 

81,  482 

3,  746.  7 

48.  17 

3,  925.  0 

-178.3 

1  Volumes  given  in  parentheses  are  duplicated  in  other  items. 

2  From  table  19. 
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independent  dealers  in  the  proposed  ivholesale  food  distribution  center  for  Boston,  by  sites,  and 
the  present  market 1 


Everett-Chelsea 

Woburn 

Natick 

Canton 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,  000 

1,000 

1,000 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

25.07 

2,  043.  0 

766.4 

25.07 

2,  043.  0 

766.4 

25.07 

2,  043.  0 

766.4 

25.  07 

2,  043.  0 

766.4 

13.82 

1,  126.  0 

-574.  8 

13.03 

1,  062.  0 

-510.  8 

12.  67 

1,032.0 

-480.  8 

12.  98 

1,  058.  0 

-506.8 

6.41 

16.  1 

3.  4 

6.  61 

16.  6 

2.9 

7.69 

19.3 

0.  2 

7.96 

20.  0 

-0.  5 

6.80 

58.  4 

12.  2 

7.  10 

60.9 

9.  7 

7.  81 

67.  0 

3.6 

7.71 

66.  2 

4.  4 

5.60 

17.  9 

6.6 

6.01 

19.  2 

5.3 

7.  91 

25.3 

-0.  8 

7.  73 

24.  7 

-0.2 

5.53 

30.9 

20.  4 

6.92 

38.  7 

12.  6 

10.  50 

58.  7 

-7.4 

10.  59 

59.  2 

-7.9 

6.  00 

40.  6 

18.  4 

6.  77 

45.8 

13.  2 

8.  16 

55.2 

3.8 

8.  70 

58.8 

0.  2 

7.  74 

41.  6 

14.  6 

7.  93 

42.  6 

13.  6 

7.  05 

37.9 

18.  3 

7.  02 

37.  7 

18.  5 

6.  57 

23.  1 

12.  2 

7.  85 

27.  6 

7.  7 

9.04 

31.  8 

3.  5 

6.  28 

22.  1 

13.  2 

6.  81 

8.  8 

-3.  2 

7.  12 

9.  2 

-3.6 

7.  82 

10.  1 

-4.  5 

7.74 

10.  0 

-4.  4 

6.  45 

237.  4 

84.  6 

7.  08 

260.  6 

61.  4 

8.  29 

305.3 

16.  7 

8.  1  1 

298.  7 

23.3 

1.  40 

62.  5 

1.  6 

1.  40 

62.  5 

1.  6 

1.  40 

62.  5 

1.6 

1.  40 

62.  5 

1.  6 

3.68 

299.  9 

86.  2 

3.97 

323.  1 

63.  0 

4.  51 

367.  8 

18.  3 

4.  43 

361.  2 

24.  9 

42.  57 

3,  468.  9 

277.  8 

42.  08 

3,  428.  1 

317.  6 

42.  25 

3,  442.  8 

303.9 

42.  49 

3,  462.  2 

284.  5 
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Table  23. — Estimated  annual  costs  of  moving  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  through  facilities  of 

costs  for  1961  in 


South  Boston, 

Volume  to 

sites  A  and  B 

be  handled 
in  proposed 

Cost  in 
present 

Cost  item 

market 

market 

Average 

Total 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

per  ton 

1,  000 

1,  000 

1,  000 

Tons 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Moving   commodities   to   dealers'   facilities  and 

handling  within  the  market  - 

(68,  530) 

708.  9 

6.  74 

462.  0 

246.  9 

Rental  of  facilities. 

(68,  530) 

154.  4 

3.  76 

258.  0 

- 103.  6 

Distributing  commodities: 

Within   Metropolitan   Boston: 

Hub  Boston                 ._ 

3,  504 

19.  6 

4.  88 

17.  1 

2.  5 

Other  Boston.                              .    . 

10,  541 

66.0 

5.  29 

55.  8 

10.  2 

Cambridge-Somerville 

4,040 

23.  8 

5.  30 

21.  4 

2.  4 

Northeast.                 ..                             .    . 

4,  646 

32.  8 

7.  08 

32.  9 

-0.  1 

Northwest   .            

6,  485 

44.  7 

6.  49 

42.  1 

2.  6 

Southwest.. 

7,097 

54.  8 

7.  28 

51.  7 

3.  1 

Southeast 

5,  290 
6,951 

41.  5 
18.  8 

6.  60 
5.  29 

34  9 
36.8 

6.  6 

—  18.  2 

Total,  Metropolitan  Boston 

48,  554 

301.  8 

6.  03 

292.  7 

9.  1 

Outside  Metropolitan  Boston 

19,976 

18.  9 

0.  75 

15.  0 

3.  9 

Total  distribution 

68,  530 

320.  7 

4.  49 

307.  7 

13.0 

GRAN D  TOTAL 

68,  530 

1,  184.  0 

15.  00 

1,  027.  7 

156.  3 

1  Volumes  given  in  parentheses  are  duplicated  in  other  items. 
-  From  table  19. 


29  hide  pen  dad  dealers  in  the  proposed  wholesale  food  distribution  center  for  Boston,  by  sites,  and 
flu  present  market i 


Everett-Chelsea 

Woburn 

Natick 

Canton 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

cost 

cost 

Savings 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

1,000 

/,  000 

1,  000 

/,  000 

/,  000 

1,000 

1,  000 

/,  000 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Didlars 

dollars 

dollars 

6.  74 

462.  0 

246.  9 

6.  74 

462.  0 

246.  9 

6.  74 

462.  0 

246.  9 

6.  74 

462.  0 

246.  9 

2.  51 

172.  0 

17   6 

2.  31 

158.  0 

-3.  6 

2.  25 

154.  0 

0.  4 

2.  31 

158.  0 

-3.6 

5.  62 

19.  7 

-0.  1 

5.  88 

20.  6 

-1.  0 

6.  91 

24.  2 

-4.  6 

7.  19 

25.  2 

-5.  6 

6.  02 

63.  5 

2.  5 

6.  33 

66.  7 

-0.  7 

7.  00 

73.  8 

-7.  8 

6.  92 

72.  9 

-6.  9 

5.  05 

20.  4 

3.  4 

5.  27 

21.3 

2.  5 

7.  13 

28.  8 

-5.  0 

6.  98 

28.  2 

-4.  4 

4.  80 

22.  3 

10.  5 

6.  16 

28.  C 

4.  2 

9.  84 

4.5.  7 

-12.  9 

9.  77 

45.  4 

-12.  1 

5.  24 

34.  () 

10.  7 

5.  54 

35.  9 

8.  8 

7.  39 

47.  9 

-3.2 

7.  01 

51.  3 

-6.  6 

6.  57 

46.  6 

8.  2 

7.  16 

50.  8 

4.  0 

6.  3 1 

44.  8 

10.  0 

(i  26 

44.  4 

10.  4 

5.  80 

30.  7 

1(1.  8 

7.  09 

37.  5 

4.  0 

8.  20 

43.  4 

-1.  9 

5.  54 

29.  3 

12.  2 

6.  01 

41.  8 

-  23.  2 

6.33 

44.  0 

-25.  4 

7.  01 

48.  7 

-30.  1 

6.  92 

48.  1 

-29.  5 

5.  75 

279.  0 

22   s 

6.  29 

305.  4 

-3.6 

7.  36 

35-7.3 

-55.  5 

7.  10 

344.  8 

-43.  0 

0.  75 

15.  0 

3.9 

0.  75 

15.  0 

3.  9 

0.  75 

15.  0 

3.9 

0.  75 

15.  0 

3.  9 

4.  29 

294.  0 

26.  7 

4.  68 

320.  4 

0.  3 

5.  43 

372.  3 

-51.  6 

5.  25 

359.  8 

-39.  1 

13.  54 

928.  0 

256.  0 

13.  72 

940.  4 

243.  6 

14.  42 

988.  3 

195.  7 

14.  30 

979.  8 

204.  2 
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APPENDIX 


Present  Wholesale  Facilities 

Data  relating  to  the  volume  of  receipts  of  each 
food  commodity,  the  flow  of  commodities  through 
the  market,  and  the  costs  of  moving  commodities 
from  the  first  point  of  arrival  to  retail  or  other 
destinations  were  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Market  News  Service,  whole- 
sale dealers,  buyers  who  patronized  the  market, 
truckers,  railroad  officials,  labor  union  officials,  re- 
presentatives of  the  city,  and  others  interested  in 
the  wholesale  food  industry  in  Boston. 

Volume   of  Receipts 

Estimates  of  the  total  volume  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  groceries,  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  poultry  and  eggs  arriving  in  the  Boston  area 
were  derived  from  data  obtained  from  wholesale 
dealers,  public  warehouses,  poultry  slaughterers, 
and  small  chain  warehouses. 

Records  of  the  USDA  Market  News  Service 
were  used  to  determine  some  rail  and  truck  re- 
ceipts. Since  these  records  did  not  reflect  100  per- 
cent of  the  unloads,  visits  were  made  to  wholesalers 
in  the  various  market  areas,  public  warehouses, 
and  chainstore  warehouses,  to  determine  the  total 
receipts,  by  type  of  carrier  and  point  of  arrival. 
A  total  of  512  wholesale  dealers  and  managers  or 
operators  of  34  public  warehouses,  3  small  chain 
warehouses,  2  meat  and  9  poultry  slaughtering 
firms,  and  the  Boston  Terminal  Company  were 
contacted.  A  substantial  number  of  dealers  made 
their  log  books  of  receipts  available.  Others 
showed  their  records,  including  gross  sales  and 
samples  of  invoices.  In  some  cases  estimates  had 
to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  average  weekly  or 
monthly  sales  or  average  weekly  receipts  or 
shipments. 

No  reliable  records  of  total  receipts  of  frozen 
foods  and  dairy  products  are  published.  The  re- 
ceipts, by  type  of  carrier  and  point  of  arrival, 
were  obtained  by  visiting  the  dealers  who  handled 
these  products,  including  all  independent  whole- 
salers, processors,  and  managers  or  operators  of 
chainstore  warehouses  and  public  warehouses. 

Data  on  total  receipts  of  each  food  product  were 
reviewed  for  reliability  by  comparing  them  with 
the  apparent  per  capita  consumption  and  relating 
the  consumption  rate  of  one  product  to  another 
within  the  city  of  Boston. 

Flow   Pattern 

After  the  receipts  of  each  commodity  had  been 
determined,  the  flow  pattern  was  developed.    This 


was  done  by  obtaining  the  sales  pattern  of  a 
sample  of  dealers,  which  amounted  to  going 
through  sales  tickets  (or  invoices)  and  ascertain- 
ing the  percentage  of  sales  going  to  certain  areas 
within  and  outside  the  Boston  study  area  and  to 
certain  types  of  customers. 

Although  the  volume  of  individual  commodities 
sold  may  vary  considerably  throughout  a  year, 
most  dealers  have  a  relatively  steady  list  of  cus- 
tomers, week  after  week.  Even  if  there  is  some 
degree  of  turnover  in  customers,  the  areas  where 
customers  are  located  do  not  change  significantly 
from  week  to  week. 

For  each  commodity  group,  however,  the  situa- 
tion varied,  and  discussions  with  sales  managers 
of  a  number  of  firms  were  necessary  to  establish 
the  most  suitable  days  of  the  week  and  the  partic- 
ular weeks  from  which  a  representative  sales  pat- 
tern could  be  obtained. 

Sales  patterns,  thus  developed,  showed  the 
amounts  of  commodities  arriving  at  the  various 
market  areas  or  terminal  facilities,  the  movements 
within  and  between  those  areas  or  terminal  facil- 
ities, and  all  subsequent  movement  until  the  mer- 
chandise reached  retail  outlets  within  the  city  or 
was  loaded  on  trucks  for  shipment  outside  the 
Boston  area. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  dealers  (ex- 
pressed in  percentages)  was  applied  to  the  annual 
volume  of  each  commodity  group  handled  during 
the  year,  to  find  the  sales  pattern  for  the  given 
commodity  by  market  areas. 

A  careful  examination  was  necessary  to  avoid 
counting  certain  movements  twice.  The  sales  pat- 
tern for  a  market  area  includes  sales  to  whole- 
salers in  other  market  areas  and  in  the  same  market 
area.  These  movements  between  wholesalers  oc- 
curred mainly  because  a  dealer  was  short  of  the 
product,  or  did  not  carry  it,  or  regularly  bought  it 
from  another  dealer.  Intermarket  and  intra- 
market  movements  between  dealers  (and  public 
warehouses)  were  obtained  from  the  distribution 
sample  and  also  from  receipt  data  obtained  from 
dealers. 

Costs 

The  marketing  costs  computed  were  the  charges 
for  handling  the  food  commodities  that  passed 
through  the  wholesale  marketing  facilities  of  in- 
dependent dealers  during  the  year  studied,  with- 
out regard  to  mho  paid  the  charges.  Tables  24 
to  28  show  the  cost  per  ton  and  total  costs  for  the 
volume  involved  for  the  five  commodity  groups 
by  market  area. 
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Cartage  costs. — The  many  operations  involved, 
the  difficulties  in  separating  the  many  purposes  for 
which  trucks  were  used,  and  the  lack  of  accurate 
and  complete  cost  records  of  cartage  firms  or  deal- 
ers— all  made  it  undesirable  to  compute  cartage 
costs  from  records  of  a  "typical"  hauler.  Cartage 
costs  were  determined  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  aver- 
age elapsed  time  per  round  trip;  (2)  the  distance 
traveled;  (3)  the  cost  per  hour  for  owning  (or 
renting)  a  truck ;  (4)  the  cost  per  hour  for  a  driver 
(and  his  helper  if  one  was  used)  ;  (5)  the  operat- 
ing cost  of  the  truck  per  mile ;  and  (6)  bridge  and 
tunnel  tolls  where  applicable.  These  elements 
were  combined  to  estimate  the  cost  per  load.  The 
cost  per  ton  was  obtained  by  dividing  this  cost  by 
the  average  tons  per  load. 

The  cost  per  hour  of  owning  and  renting  trucks 
depended  on  the  type  and  size  of  the  vehicle. 
This  cost  varied  substantially  between  the  dif- 
ferent commodity  groups.  The  hourly  truck  cost 
was  basically  the  fixed  costs,  such  as  depreciation, 
insurance,  and  taxes. 

In  addition  to  this  cost,  there  was  also  a  cost  for 
gasoline,  oil,  and  repair,  which  depended  on  the 
miles  a  vehicle  was  driven.  This  cost  did  not  vary 
between  commodity  groups.  The  mileage  cost 
was  computed  at  9  cents  per  mile. 

Part  of  the  hourly  cost  of  operating  a  truck  is 
the  cost  of  the  driver's  time.  Hourly  wage  rates 
included  drivers'  helpers  if  they  were  employed. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  Mystic  River  Bridge 
tolls  were  30  cents  for  a  van  and  25  cents  for  a 
pickup.  Vans  were  used  about  80  percent  of  the 
time.  Assuming  that  the  bridge  and  tunnel  were 
used  equally  and  that  80  percent  of  the  tonnage 
was  moved  by  van,  the  applicable  toll  charge 
would  be  30  cents  each  way.  This  charge  was 
doubled  to  allow  for  a  return  trip. 

Avoidable  delay  to  trucks. — Estimates  of  the 
cost  of  delay  to  trucks  and  drivers  hauling  the 
products  to  the  market  areas  were  obtained 
by  interviewing  many  dealers  and  drivers  in 
the  market.  Traffic  has  been  congested  at  some 
of  the  market  places  during  certain  hours  for 
many  years.  On  certain  streets  the  traffic  con- 
gestion becomes  a  problem  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  day.  Much  of  this  congestion  is  created  by 
narrow  streets  and  lack  of  space  for  market  per- 
sonnel to  park  their  cars. 

Labor  costs. — Handling  costs  within  the  market 
included  labor  costs  incurred  at  the  facilities  for 
unloading  rail  cars  or  trucks,  transfers  between 
dealers,  internal  handling  operations,  and  loading 
buyers'  trucks. 

Unloading  was  defined  as  moving  the  mer- 
chandise from  the  car  or  truck  onto  the  sidewalk, 
facility  floor,  platform,  or,  in  the  case  of  meat, 
overhead  rail.  Moving  merchandise  into  the  fa- 
cility was  considered  an  internal  handling  opera- 
tion. However,  unloading  also  included  the  mov- 
ing of  the  merchandise  from  the  car  or  truck  into 


the  facility  if  this  was  done  in  one  continuous 
operation. 

Unloading  rail  cars  at  team  tracks  into  buyers' 
trucks  was  included  under  labor  costs  for  unload- 
ing within  the  market.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
were  the  only  commodity  group  to  which  this  cost 
applied.  A  buyer  made  purchases  from  samples 
at  the  dealer's  store,  and  the  dealer  then  sent  a 
worker  with  the  buyer  to  the  team  tracks  to  open 
the  car  and  unload  the  packages  into  the  buyer's 
truck.  The  worker  then  returned  to  the  store. 
Sometimes  a  worker  stayed  in  the  team-track  yards 
and  loaded  items  into  buyers'  trucks  on  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  sales  slips.  Usually,  purchases 
from  team  tracks  were  in  relatively  small  lots,  and 
more  man-hours  were  required  to  unload  a  car  in 
this  manner  than  when  the  commodity  was  carted 
to  the  store  in  much  larger  loads. 

About  20  percent  of  the  commodities  were 
moved  from  one  store  to  another  within  the  same 
market  area  or  from  one  market  area  to  another. 
The  cost  per  unit  for  such  handling  varied  greatly 
among  commodities.  The  cost  included  moving 
commodities  from  the  store  to  a  truck  or  other  con- 
veyance, transporting  them  to  the  buyer's  store, 
delay  time,  unloading  into  the  store,  and  return  to 
dealer's  store.  This  cost  was  derived  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  costs  for  unloading  and  cartage. 

Assembling  orders,  splitting  unit  loads,  moving 
merchandise  into  and  out  of  coolers,  freezer  units, 
and  ripening  rooms,  or  moving  merchandise  be- 
tween floors  were  included  in  internal  handling 
operations.  More  specialized  internal  handling 
operations,  such  as  boning  and  breaking  carcasses, 
grinding  meat,  and  icing  and  re-icing  boxes  for 
poultry  wholesaling  were  also  included.  Internal 
handling  operations  that  involved  cooking  or  other 
processing  operations,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
excluded. 

Loading  out  included,  in  general,  moving  mer- 
chandise from  a  sidewalk,  facility  floor,  platform, 
or  overhead  rail  into  an  outbound  vehicle.  (Costs 
for  the  driver  of  the  outbound  vehicle,  and  his 
helper,  for  the  time  spent  waiting  for  trucks  to  be 
loaded,  were  included  in  distribution  costs.) 

The  total  annual  labor  costs  at  the  wholesale 
facilities  (unloading,  interdealer  transfers,  inter- 
nal handling,  and  loading  out)  were  obtained  for 
a  sample  of  each  of  the  food  commodity  groups. 
The  total  annual  labor  costs  for  the  sample  group 
for  each  type  of  commodity  were  divided  by  the 
respective  annual  volume  moved  through  the  fa- 
cilities, to  obtain  an  average  cost  per  ton. 

Obseiwations  were  made  of  the  average  size  of 
load  of  incoming  cars  and  trucks  and  the  average 
number  of  man-hours  required  to  unload.  Simi- 
lar information  was  obtained  for  loading  out- 
bound trucks.  With  this  information,  the  per- 
unit  costs  of  unloading  into  a  facility  and  of  load- 
ing out  were  derived.  The  internal  handling  costs 
were  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  total  labor 
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Table  28. — Estimated  annual  costs  of  mooing  frozen  food  through  the  wholesale  market  facilities  of 

independent  dealers  in  Boston,  1961  1 


1  Frozen  food  was  received  primarily  in  the  market  area  described  as  Other  Boston. 
-  Volumes  given  in  parentheses  are  duplicated  in  other  items. 


Item 

Volume  2 

Average  cost 
per  ton 

Total  cost 

MOVING  COMMODITIES  TO  DEALERS'   FACILITIES 

Cartage  from  Boston  processors  ____      

Tons 
4,  128 

46,  906 
57,  188 

Dollars 

7.  61 

1,000  dollars 
31   4 

Receipts  with  no  cartage:  3 

Trucks  from  shipping  points     _                                            _ 

Total  receipts                         -            -_    - 

108,  222 

2.  90 

31    4 

HANDLING  WITHIN  THE  MARKET 

Labor: 

Unloading  rail  cars  from  house  tracks        -    -                                          .    _ 

(  46,  906) 

(57,  188) 

(  108,  222) 

(108,  222) 

1.  40 
1.  40 
5.  60 
1.  40 

65.  7 

Unloading  trucks      .        

80.  1 

Handling  within  facilities.        --        -                       _    _ 

606.  0 

Loading  buyers' trucks -    

151.  5 

Total  labor  costs                  -          -    - 

108,  222 

8.  35 

903  3 

Other  costs: 

Rent             .      -                --      _      .----.. 

(108,  222) 
(46,  906) 

7.  53 
.  13 

815.  4 

Demurrage             _                     __      -_ 

6.  3 

Total  other  costs                 -._                                                ..      

108,  222 

7.  59 

821.  7 

Total  handling  in  the  market  _..                         _ 

108,  222 

15.  94 

1,  725.  0 

DISTRIBUTING  COMMODITIES  4 

Within  Metropolitan  Boston: 

Hub  Boston       -                                        

17,  288 
10, 092 
8,  410 
2,  290 
2,  383 
2,336 
2,803 
1,  122 
26,  250 

8.  54 
8.  73 

8.  66 
10.  04 

9.  32 
9.  50 

10.  63 
7.  75 
7.  77 

147.  6 

Other  Boston       _-_..                            -- -            -- 

88.  1 

Cambridge-Somerville        -_._                  --.. 

72.  8 

Northeast       .                       -                - 

23.  0 

Northwest                                        ------- 

22.  2 

Southwest                          -      --_          

22.  2 

Southeast                                 __.- .      _- 

29.  8 

Processors                                       -_          - 

8.  7 

Food  chain  warehouses      .            -----      

204.  0 

Total                

72,  974 
35,  248 

8.  47 
1.  40 

018.  4 

Outside  Metropolitan  Boston           -              .        --          .-        --          _.. 

49.  3 

Total  distribution                .                -    ._              _ 

108,  222 

6.  17 

667.  7 

GRAND  TOTAL                             

108,  222 

22.  40 

2,  424.  1 

3  There  were  no  cartage  costs  on  these  receipts  because  they  were  unloaded  into  facilities  at  first  point  of  arrival. 

4  Cost  for  truck  and  driver,  based  on  elapsed  time  to  delivery  point  and  return,  time  products  were  being  loaded,  and 
avoidable  delay  due  to  traffic  conditions.  For  commodities  distributed  outside  metropolitan  area,  delivery  point  was  con- 
sidered to  be  Circumferential  Route  12S,  and  return  time  was  not  included. 


charges  for  all  handling  operations,  the  per-unit 
costs  of  unloading  and  loading  out. 

Use  of  handling  equipment. — Except  in  the 
more  efficient  meat  handling  and  frozen  food  fa- 
cilities and  some  of  the  lai'<i-e-voluine  e<rc;  whole- 
sale  stores,  very  little  handling  equipment  was 
used  in  wholesale  facilities.  The  operating  costs, 
depreciation,  and  maintenance  of  such  equipment 
as  forklift  trucks  and  electric  and  hydraulic  jacks 
were  furnished  by  the  firms  using  the  devices. 
For  the  other  equipment  (pallets,  dead  and  semi- 
live  skids,  two-wheel  and  four-wheel  handtrucks). 


estimates  were  made  of  the  original  cost  and  aver- 
age life. 

With  this  information,  together  with  the  volume 
of  each  commodity  so  handled,  a  cost  per  unit  for 
handling  equipment  was  computed. 

Rent. — Rental  costs  were  obtained  from  each 
wholesale  dealer  in  the  city.  If  a  dealer  rented 
the  facility,  he  gave  his  rental  cost;  if  he  owned 
his  facility,  he  was  asked  to  estimate  his  rental 
cost.  If  this  information  was  not  available  his 
rent  was  based  on  similar  facilities  in  that  market 
area. 


8-1 


Public  warehouse  service  charges  for  food  stor- 
age.— The  size,  weight,  and  type  of  package  or 

container,  the  type  of  commodity,  and  the  period 
of  time  in  storage  determined  the  average  charges 
per  hundredweight  that  wholesale  dealers  paid  for 
storing  or  handling  of  products  in  public  ware- 
houses. Warehouse  charges  were  obtained  from 
managers  of  warehouses.  The  charges  included 
unloading  rail  cars,  moving  merchandise  into  and 
out  of  storage,  and  loading  it  out  on  trucks.  For 
each  commodity  group  stored,  an  average  ware- 
house charge  was  calculated  that  included  the  pe- 
riod of  time  that  the  commodity  was  stored. 

Demurrage. — The  amount  of  demurrage  paid 
was  a  very  small  pari  of  total  marketing  costs  and 
only  three  commodity  groups  incurred  demurrage 
(fruits  and  vegetables,  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  oroceries).  Many  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers 
intentionally  held  perishable  items  in  refrigerated 
cars  and  paid  demurrage  because  they  had  no 
cooler  space  in  their  facilities.  Some  meat  whole- 
salers incurred  demurrage  when  their  inventories 
were  moving  slowly.  Some  large-volume  inde- 
pendent grocery  dealers  often  made  "bargain  pur- 
chases" in  large  quantities  and  incurred  demur- 
rage, because  of  lack  of  immediate  storage  space 
when  the  ooods  were  received. 

Actual  costs  for  demurrage  were  furnished  by 
the  railroads  and  the  dealers. 

Avoidable  spoilage. — Avoidable  spoilage  costs 
were  costs  for  losses  by  waste  and  deterioration  in- 
curred because  of  inadequate  facilities  and  poor  or 
excessive  handling.  Data  on  costs  of  avoidable 
spoilage  were  assembled  from  (1)  a  number  of 
wholesale  dealers  who  kept  records  on  waste  and 
deterioration  (some  dealers  figured  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  in  determining  markup;  only  part 
of  this  loss  was  avoidable)  ;  (2)  estimates  of  waste 
observed  around  facilities;  and  (3)  information 
furnished  by  garbage  collectors. 

Considerable  losses  through  breakage  occurred 
at  stores  where  merchandise  was  unloaded  from 
trucks  by  hand  onto  sidewalks.  Additional  break- 
age occurred  inside  stores  when  merchandise  was 
shi  fled  from  one  location  to  another.  Rehandling 
and  prolonged  "shelf  time"  when  a  sale  was  not 
made,  together  with  lack  of  proper  storage  space, 
contributed  to  spoilage.  Lack  of  coolers,  or  insuf- 
ficient cooler  space  during  the  summer,  and  inade- 
quate protection  from  inclement  weather  in  the 
winter,  also  were  found  to  cause  losses. 

Distributing  commodities. — Tn  developing  costs 
for  distributing  commodities  four  primary  factors 
were  measured:  the  average  size  load,  average 
truck  operation  cost  per  hour,  average  wage  rates 
of  drivers  and  helpers,  and  the  average  elapsed 
time  from  market  to  delivery  point  and  return. 
For  commodities  distributed  outside  the  metro- 
politan area.  State  Circumferential  Route  128  was 
considered  to  be  the  delivery  point,  and  return  was 
not  included. 


Data-  used  to  determine  the  average  load  from 
stores  to  various  delivery  points  were  collected 
from  a  sample  of  dealers  in  each  commodity 
group.  The  average  cost  of  truck  ownership  and 
operation  was  developed  from  the  records  of  these 
dealers  and  truck  rental  companies.  The  wages 
of  drivers  and  helpers  depended  on  whether  or  not 
the  firm  was  unionized.  When  a  helper  was  used, 
this  was  taken  into  consideration.  The  average 
cost  per  mile  was  established  on  the  average  speed 
and  total  elapsed  time. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  speed  was  13  miles 
per  hour  on  downtown  streets,  19  miles  per  hour 
on  urban  arterial  highways,  23  miles  per  hour  on 
suburban  arterial  highways,  and  35  miles  per  hour 
on  expressways.  These  speeds  were  derived  from 
observing  delivery  vehicles  and  from  a  transporta- 
tion study  conducted  by  Boston  College.7 

The  average  elapsed  time  per  trip  was  the  sum  of 
the  time  the  driver  actually  spent  at  each  delivery 
stop  (nonmovintj-  time)  and  time  spent  getting  to 
the  delivery  area,  between  stops,  and  return  (mov- 
ing time).  Delay  time  was  included.  As  part  of 
the  computation  of  the  cost  of  distribution,  the 
average  number  of  stops  and  the  length  of  time 
at  and  between  each  stop  was  computed  for  a 
sample  of  loads.  No  reference  was  made  to 
whether  or  not  the  delivery  vehicle  belonged  to  a 
dealer  or  to  the  purchaser.  In  general,  the  aver- 
age times  were  remarkably  similar  bet-ween 
commodities. 

The  distance  traveled  from  each  market  was 
computed  from  round  trip  delivery  time.  The 
method  used  to  derive  the  cost  per  ton  for  delivery 
was  wage  rates  for  driver  times  round  trip  time 
including  stops  and  delay  plus  the  operating  cost 
for  the  truck  per  mile  times  the  miles  traveled 
divided  by  the  average  load  in  tons. 

Costs  in  the  Proposed  Facilities 

Detailed  marketing  cost  estimates,  by  commod- 
ity groups,  for  a  proposed  food  distribution  center 
for  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  are  shown  in 
tables  20  through  23.  The  proposed  market 
center  is  assumed  to  have,  adequate  facilities  to 
handle  the  908,000  tons  of  food  commodities  re- 
ceived by  the  303  independent  wholesalers  whose 
facilities  were  being  taken  by  urban  renewal  or 
were  in  need  of  replacement. 

Facilities  have-  been  planned  for  a  refrigerated 
warehouse,  two  dry  storage-  firms,  and  two  chain- 
stores  warehouses.  These  organizations  will  need 
to  relocate,  or  they  have  indicated  a  desire  to  lo- 
cate on  a  food  center  with  new,  efficient  warehouses 
of  modern  design  from  which  they  could  more 
efficiently  serve  their  customers.  Possible  annual 
savings  were  not  developed  for  these  firms;  how- 
ever, it  is  thought  that  they  would  accrue  savings. 


7  Boston  College  Seminar  Research  Bureau,     study  of 

URBAN    TRANSPORTATION    VOLUME    IN    TRIP   DESTINATION    PRO- 
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The  estimated  cost  data  were  collected  from 
other  cities  with  modern  facilities  that  closely  re- 
semble the  types  of  facilities  proposed  for  the 
Boston  wholesale  distribution  center.  The  esti- 
mated costs  for  handling  each  of  the  commodity 
groups  through  a  new  center  were  computed 
from  a  composite  of  these  costs  adjusted  to  Boston 
rates. 

With  adequate  handling  space  in  modern  facil- 
ities, it  is  assumed  that  no  demurrage  charges 
would  be  incurred  in  a  new  food  distribution 
center. 

The  avoidable  spoilage  with  efficient  handling 
equipment  and  adequate  storage  and  cooler  space 
would  be  negligible  in  new  facilities. 

The  public  warehouse  charges  in  a  modern  food 
distribution  center  are  based  upon  the  rates  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  study.  In  new  facilities 
wholesale  dealers  would  have  adequate  space  for 
day-to-day  operations.  They  would  use  such 
facilities  to  store  reserve  stocks  or  to  hold  items  in 
periods  of  oversupply. 

The  total  annual  rent  for  each  commodity  is 
based  upon  the  total  annual  revenue  required  to 
amortize  the  investment  cost  of  land  and  facilities 
and  to  pay  real  estate  taxes  at  each  site  and  oper- 
ating expenses  for  a  wholesale  food  distribution 
center.  These  rental  charges  vary  with  the  site 
and  the  commodity. 

The  average  cost  of  transporting  products  from 
the  proposed  center  to  retail  outlets,  processors,  or 
chainstores  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  this  operation 
in  the  present  market  areas.  It  is  assumed  that 
use  of  more  efficient  facilities  and  the  elimination 
of  traffic  congestion  would  reduce  these  costs.  As 
previously  described,  four  factors  were  used  in 
determining  these  costs:  an  average  size  load, 
average  truck  operation  cost  per  hour,  average 
wage  rates,  and  elapsed  time  from  site  to  point  of 
delivery  and  return. 

In  the  new  facilities  the  amount  of  each  com- 
modity sold  by  one  firm  to  another  in  the  market 
would  vary  depending  on  the  particular  food  com- 
modity. For  meats,  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
supply  firms  and  meat  processors  depend  upon 
the  wholesalers  for  a  large  amount  of  their  sup- 
plies. Some  fresh  fruits  and  vegetable  repackers 
also  depend  on  the  large-volume  receivers  for  part 
of  their  supplies.  Other  commodity  groups' 
transfers  are  between  firms  specializing  or  are 
caused  by  off-season  shortage  or  needs  to  fill 
customers'  orders.  These  costs  would  be  reduced 
because  transfers  could  often  be  effected  by  mov- 
ing the  commodities  down  a  platform. 


The  amount  of  food  commodities  that  are 
handled  within  the  stores  varies,  depending  on 
the  commodity.  In  the  proposed  facilities  it  was 
assumed  that  all  receipts  would  be  restacked, 
sorted,  repacked,  or  moved  into  or  out  of  the  cooler 
and  ripening  rooms.  The  proposed  one-floor 
operation  would  substantially  reduce  these  costs. 
The  cost  per  ton  of  loading  all  commodities  would 
be  less  from  the  new  facilities  because  the  plat- 
forms would  be  the  height  of  rail  car  floors  or 
truckbeds  and  handling  equipment  would  be  used. 

The  charge  for  use  of  handling  equipment  is 
based  upon  the  cost  of  such  equipment,  its  expected 
life,  and  its  maintenance  cost,  It  is  assumed  that 
in  a  modern  market  the  wholesale  food  firms 
would  use  more  handling  equipment  than  they  do 
in  present  facilities;  consequently,  the  total  cost  of 
this  item  is  expected  to  be  greater  than  previously 
incurred. 

There  would  probably  be  a  slight  increase  in  the 
cost  per  ton  of  carting  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  boat  piers  because  they  would  be  carted  a 
greater  distance  than  they  are  now.  Cartage  for 
groceries  would  decrease  in  cost  per  unit  because 
larger  volumes  could  be  moved  to  the  improved 
facilities.  It  can  be  assumed  that  with  house 
tracks  provided  for  the  facilities  that  receive  rail 
car  shipments,  cartage  from  team  tracks  could  be 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

Avoidable  delay  caused  by  traffic  congestion  in 
the  market  could  be  eliminated  in  a  modern  food 
distribution  center  because  of  wide  streets  and 
ample  parking  areas.  The  amount  of  commod- 
ities that  would  arrive  on  house  tracks  in  a  new 
facility  would  be  greater  than  the  present  volume. 
This  increase  would  be  due  to  a  decrease  in  team 
track  receipts. 

The  costs  of  unloading  into  dealers'  stores,  of 
internal  handling,  and  of  loading  out  to  trucks 
are  based  on  information  obtained  from  the  opera- 
tors of  modern  facilities,  as  previously  described. 
The  internal  arrangement  of  the  recommended 
facilities,  together  with  the  convenient  heights 
of  the  platforms  and  use  of  handling  equipment, 
would  reduce  the  present  cost. 

Because  the  cost  of  unloading  at  retail  stores  or 
other  destinations  will  not  change  if  a  new  market 
area  is  developed,  they  were  not  recomputed. 

The  cost  of  loading  trucks  that  haul  products 
out  of  Boston  would  be  reduced  because  loading 
operations  would  be  less  costly  and  delay  would  be 
eliminated.  In  determining  the  savings  on  this 
item  only,  a  reduction  in  delay  was  considered. 
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Figure  2">. — Layout  of  the  proposed  food  distribution  center,  South  Boston  site  A. 
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Figure  20. — Layout  of  the  proposed  food  distribution  center,  South  Boston  site  K. 
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Figure  27. — Layout  of  the  proposed  food  distribution  center,  Everett-Chelsea. 


